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FOREWORD 
By Kris Wilder 


The afternoon knows what the morning never suspected ~ Robert 
Frost 


Martial arts takes on a different form when you’re older. Now I’m sure the 
first leap of mind is to how the physical body changes and becomes less 
resilient. The creaks within the body, and the applications of this ointment 
or that pain reliever become the acts of the day. 

When I fought my last tournament at the age of 40, I had lived far past 
most competitors’ time on the mat. But I was hanging on, and still vital by 
my definition and needs. I needed to compete to still be part of the athlete, 
the tribe. I didn’t want to stand on the sides watching; that’s not what my 
ego wanted. 

The immutable hands of time were ticking, though, because when I tried 
to throw a competitor that was literally half my age, I tore a muscle in my 
back. I fought left-handed and executed my go-to throw at the time, 
uchimata, inner thigh throw. What I didn’t know was my opponent 
practiced daily with a senior belt, a man that also fought left-handed and 
also threw uchimata. Though hurt, I simply wasn’t going to lose. I finished 
the fight injured, and though I won, doing so was painful and expensive. 

Driving home after the tournament—every little movement hurt—I tried 
to reconcile my gutted-out win with the fact I had to withdraw from the rest 


of the competition. During my silent drive, I managed to bring my emotions 
to a place where my intellect could understand what was going on. Then, 
about three minutes from home, I felt my body suddenly shift, like a 
chameleon changing its colors. I felt different and I knew my physicality 
had crossed over into a new place. When I got home, I lay on my bed with 
bags of ice on me, a TV remote in hand, and I began to let things settle. 

The rest of the shift took longer. This is because old habits are a bugger, 
and along with active thinking, you strive to make real adjustments in your 
life and in your training. You need to build a plan, one that takes you into 
the next place where you can live a successful and lively martial arts life. 
Without such a plan, you easily fall into old habits, ones that can hurt you 
because they are better suited for the young. 

You think about your sleep, your weight training, your cardio, how you 
entertain your mind, and your ongoing adult education. Everything needs to 
be audited and adjusted for the new place in which you live. 

Only then can you welcome the release. 

I loved competition. I liked to win, but losing was okay if I knew in my 
heart I had given my best. But when you’re released from competition, belt 
promotions, ranking, and so on, the world takes on new colors. 

When you’re shown the doorway of this release, you need to take it and 
accept it. When you do, and you begin to see modern martial arts in its 
purity, your new place is as fresh as an early morning sunrise. Your study 
becomes less frantic and your mental focus becomes easier. Patterns are 
more recognizable and your training becomes a point of focus in which to 
lose yourself—as well as to find yourself. You begin to accept who you 
really are, not what you imagine yourself to be. In so doing, you become 
centered, meaning there is less wobbling in your life and in your fighting 
art. This greater stability allows you to focus your vision on your art. 

Every phase of the martial arts path has its earmarks and the uniquely 
identifiable qualities most correct for its time; each one is part of the path. 
Perspective and convergence are the two earmarks of a seasoned and settled 
martial artist. Events and emotions have come together and are seen with an 
orientation that only experience can illuminate. 

Yes, I miss certain parts of my past life, but I only occasionally visit 
them and the sensations they evoke; but I certainly don’t dwell on them. I 
am at a place in my life where there are more sunrises in my rearview 
mirror than are in my windshield. And every step, every mile traveled, 


whether beautiful or unpleasant, can now be seen with perspective and 
convergence. 


Based in Seattle Washington Sensei Kris Wilder teaches Goju-Ryu Karate 
at the West Seattle Karate Academy. Tae Kwon Do was his first art (1976) 
Goju-Ryu followed later as did judo. He has written over a dozen books on 
martial arts, including the classic, The Way of Kata. Kris has traveled 
extensively teaching his martial arts, and has often said, “Martial arts in 
general serves as a passport to some of the greatest people I have ever met. 
I wish everybody to be as fortunate as I have been in my training and 
teaching.” 


INTRODUCTION 


My dad died two days after his 98" birthday. When he entered his 90s, I 
used to tell him, “Dad, I bet if you knew you were going to live this long 
you would have taken better care of yourself.” He always laughed at my 
stale joke but the truth is he did take care of himself, at least the last part of 
his life. He worked hard into his late 80s, followed a healthy diet, and ate 
heartily out of his bountiful garden, which was once featured in the 
newspaper. I can still see him out there on a warm summer morning eating a 
fresh tomato right off the vine. 

He didn’t eat as well his first 50 years. He spoke often of surviving on 
walnuts during the depression era and, as a long haul driver for 20 some 
years, he lived on truck stop burgers and French fries. So did his last 
decades of good nutrition make up for his earlier poor eating? If he had 
eaten well when younger would he have made it well past 100? Don’t 
know. 

I’ve been training in the martial arts since 1965. If I had known then that 
Pd still be training today would I have taken better care of myself in my 
twenties and thirties? I did some goofy things in the martial arts in those 
early years. Like many young men, I knew I was invincible and I never 
gave a second thought about taking hard falls on a wooden dojo floor, or 
sparring with bare knuckles and unpadded feet and shins. Hard contact to 
the body and face? No problem. When the bruises and swellings got too 
bad, we taped chunks of mattress padding around our hurts and went back 
at it. Blood on our white uniforms was a symbol of our courage and our 
ability to eat pain. 

I blew a knee in my late 20s. It was a combination of being sleep 
deprived from work and training on a sticky floor (my foot didn’t rotate but 
the rest of me did). This was my first realization I wasn’t invulnerable. It 
was also the beginning of training smarter, which I have continued to do 
right up to today. Oh I’ve broken fingers, toes and a rib, and I’ve received 
countless welts, scrapes, swellings, and I’ve strained this body part and 
hyperextended that one. Come in close and you can see where my lower lip 
is discolored. That’s where a zealous brown belt—there is nothing more 


dangerous than a brown belt hungry for black—punched my mouth, driving 
my teeth through my lip. 

And don’t get me started on my list of injuries garnered from 29 years of 
police work. Okay, if you insist, here is an abbreviated one: broken finger, 
scared hands and shins, 14 shotgun pellets in my leg, a bit forearm, a 2 x 4 
slammed into my biceps, and a hard driving knee to the groin. The groin hit 
I received two weeks before I retired. 

So if had I known back then I would still be training all these years later, 
would I have taken it easy here and there along the way? No. I’ve never 
taken the easy path and I’d bet you haven’t either. 

This book isn’t about taking the easy path in the martial arts: it’s about 
traveling it smart so you can keep on progressing. 


CHAPTER 1 


ON AGING 


A well-conditioned person usually exudes a confidence, which will 
most likely take the “Easy Target’ sign off his back ~ Barry John 
O’Brien, veteran martial arts instructor 


When I passed the big 4-0 many years ago, I began to wonder how long I 
would hold on to my speed and power, and whether I could progress any 
further. Well, I’m here to tell you this: Whether you’re turning 50, 60, or 70, 
don’t sweat it because you have many years of progress in front of you. 


Aging And Your Body 


Here is bit of bad news and then some good news, and then some 
exciting news, all in three short paragraphs. As you get older, you 
experience a decline in your cardiovascular system, your respiratory ability, 
and your musculoskeletal strength. After the age of 25, you decline in all of 
these things about 10 percent per decade. 

Makes your birthday cake a little less tasty, doesn’t it? But here is some 
good news. 

According to C.A. Rosenbloom, author of Master Athletes, you can 
offset these things through consistent physical activity, in our case: 
punching and kicking. Additionally, continuing to train helps you maintain 
a sense of psychological well-being, fight off disease, and give you a few 
more quality years. 

Martial artists who continue to train after 50 (not just stand in front of 
the class and count off reps) and eat a healthy diet are often in better shape 
than students many years younger. In fact, it’s quite possible for a martial 
artist in his 70s to have a healthier cardiovascular system and respiratory 
system, as well as greater strength, than a 50-year-old couch potato. 


Aging and Your Brain 


Neuroscientist Lise Eliot, who writes on the benefit of exercise in her 
book Pink Brain, Blue Brain, says, The brain benefits as much as the heart 
and other muscles from physical activity.” In fact, scores of studies say the 
same thing: What is good for the body is good for your brain. 

In your later years, your brain’s hippocampus (no, not hippopotamus) 
naturally shrinks. This part of the brain is involved in forming memory, 
organizing it, and storing it. It’s also involved in your emotions, navigation, 
and special orientation. When the hippocampus begins shrinking, you 
experience impaired memory and an increased risk of dementia. 

But research has shown that aerobic exercise—which you can easily do 
in your solo martial arts training, see Chapter 16: “Aerobic And Anaerobic 
Training’”—can increase the size of the hippocampus, and increase levels of 
a protein that aids the growth of new brain cells to hold off changes in the 
brain and improve memory function. 

In short, atrophy of the hippocampus in your later year is generally 
considered inevitable, but scientists have found that even moderate exercise 
can increase its size. 


“It’s Just a Number” 


I hate it when someone says this, usually a 20-year old. Wait until they 
are 50, 60, or 70 and see if they still think it’s just a number. That said, with 
careful planning, intelligent training and eating, knowledge of fitness and 
health, quality rest, and sensible goal setting, the 50s, 60s, 70s and beyond 
could be the best years of your life. 

Too many hang up their athletic supporters and sport bras when they 
think they are too old to continue making progress. Most often this is 
because they listen to a little voice in their head, one that’s been fed 
erroneous information. As will be discussed later, this voice can be 
devilishly convincing and if you’re not careful, your body and mind will 
listen to it, believe it, and jam the breaks on your health and martial arts 
progress. 

The good news is today more and more athletes know better. Today, men 
and women are blowing away the long-held beliefs about age sapping the 
strength, speed, and skill of older athletes. 


Defining the “master” athlete depends on the activity. Golfers over 50 
are considered master athletes but track and field competitors are masters 
after they pass 30. Thirty? Really? For our purposes, let’s consider martial 
artists between 50 and 75 as master athletes. What do we call those 75 and 
older? “Awesome!” 


Lack of Motivation 


I was 45 when I stopped competing in karate tournaments, not because I 
didn’t want to, but a separated shoulder from fighting a man armed with an 
icepick took me out of commission. But the burning drive was starting to 
cool, anyway. It was getting harder and harder to maintain a competitive 
edge because I was having trouble convincing myself it was still important 
to win gaudy plastic trophies. 

The shoulder took a long time to heal, and when it did my motivation to 
train for competition had completely fizzled. But in its place I had 
developed motivation and enthusiasm to learn two new fighting arts, jujitsu 
and arnis. It was the ol’ “When one door closes ...” thing. 


“I Don’t Have Time” 


Lack of time is another element that convinces the older athlete to pack 
it in. I think this is the poorest excuse of all. Have you noticed that people 
who say they don’t have time to train somehow find time to drink beer with 
co-workers, coach Little League, tinker in the garage, watch two basketball 
games, and a Kardashians marathon over the weekend? For sure, enjoying 
these activities is part of life, especially grown-up life, but they are poor 
excuses because time slots can be divided, shared, parceled, or in someway 
managed to insert some training. 

It’s as simple as factoring in 30 minutes of training twice a week to your 
schedule. Or three 20-minute slots. Or four 15-minute slots. More on this 
later. 


The “Magic” Pill to Progress at Any Age 


According to Dr. William Evans, director of Noll Laboratory for Human 
Performance at Pennsylvania State University, the factors that make young 
athletes successful are the same ones that positively affect the performance 
of master athletes. 


Dr. Evans says, “It is consistency of training that determines the extent to 
which you will excel in sports at an older age. You have to find a way to put 
in the time.” 

Consistency of training: the magic pill.” 


To maintain a maximum level of performance, shorten the length 
of your workouts, decrease the amount of weight you use in weight 
training, rest more, eat properly and hydrate throughout the 
day. The latest studies show that competitive speed and reaction is 
maximized by doing such short burst activities as sprints, TRX 
bands, weights, etc., with longer periods of rest. For example, 7 to 
10 seconds running sprints, with 60-second rest periods ~ Tom 
Levak, veteran martial artist 


Be Like Arnold Schwarzenegger 


A sense of impending physical deterioration can slow some people. It’s 
true that after the age of 30 a person loses about 10 percent of muscle mass 
each decade, but—but—only if said person does nothing about it. Some 
studies (meaning not all), found people who did only aerobic activity— 
running, shadowboxing, sparring—lost muscle mass at the same rate of 10 
percent per decade. But those who practiced aerobics and resistance 
exercise—such as weight training and body weight resistance exercise— 
maintained muscle mass longer. 

Barbells: another magic pill. 


Self-Discovery 


I never considered hanging up my martial arts uniform in my 30s or 40s. 
In fact, I enjoyed a tremendous winning streak in tournaments during my 
early 40s. But when I turned 50, I wondered if my days of progressing were 
over. But in my mid-50s I was happily surprised while working on my book 
and DVD Speed Training, and practicing all the exercises within, to 
discover I was making gains in both speed and power. 

The exercises in which I made the most progress were the ones I did 
with the most consistency. For example, I practiced a speed-kicking drill 
three days a week for eight weeks. In the end, my kicks were not only faster 
but also more powerful. What a concept! You work on something 
consistently for a few weeks and you make progress. 


Today I’m in my late, late 60s (I know, I know. I don’t look it) and I still 
haven’t hung up my xxx-large athletic supporter. I’m still training hard (of 
course, not as hard as I did years ago), and I’m still making progress. 

You can too. 


This is how I train now: 


~Monday: martial arts for 90 minutes. 

~Tuesday: weights: chest, back, forearms, and stretch. 

~Wednesday: martial arts for 90 minutes followed by body-weight squats. 
~Thursday: weights: shoulders, forearms, and stretching. 

~Friday: martial arts: solo workout for 30-45 minutes. 

~Saturday: weights: biceps, triceps, forearms, dumbbell squats, and stretch. 
~Sunday: rest, or a little light shadowboxing, stretch. 


There is nothing special about my routine other than I do it consistently. 
As a result, I’ve lost only a little power and I’ve held onto much of my 
speed. 

So that’s me, old-timer. Now let’s look at some things you can do. First, 
here is a guarantee: If you use the hard-earned wisdom of your age, past 
training, and the ideas you garner from this book to create a personal 
workout regimen, the results will amaze and give you many more years of 
training. 

I asked my friend, nationally known police trainer Hoch Hochheim, how 
martial artists over 50 should train. He said, “Still fast enough? Still strong 
enough? Still agile enough? How about how smart you are? I think your 
own personal fighting system—your favorite short list of emergency things 
—needs to be reviewed about every eight to 10 years. See if you can still 
really do all those things you once did when you were 18, or 28, or 38, and 
so on. I will never kick as hard as I once did. No more power-blast Thai 
kicks for me. And on the ground, I am really a one-legged man because any 
unusual leg positions or movements with any force sends electric pain 
through my new hip replacement. [The solution?] Customize what you 
know with what you got left.” 

To reiterate: Don’t worry about what you can’t do; focus on what you 
can do. 


Conditioning will help you stave off injury that comes with lack of 
use as we get older, help you absorb punishment in a self-defense 
situation, and help you continue to be active in the martial arts ~ 
Barry John O’Brien, veteran martial arts instructor 


CHAPTER 2 


PROPER DIET 


Sex is good, but not as good as fresh, sweet corn ~ Garrison Keillor 


HEY GET BACK HERE. This isn’t a dissertation on eating kale, tofu, and 
granola; you can still have cake, beer, and chips. However, you should be 
mindful that an excess of these non-nutritional foods—sometimes called 
empty calorie food—causes premature aging, destroys much needed 
vitamins and minerals in your body, and undoes all the hard training you’ve 
been sweating through. If you absolutely must have them, use your 
disciplined mind to control how much you consume. 


It would be safe to say that while the energy needs of masters 
athletes are likely lower than those of younger competitors, senior 
athletes still have higher needs than their peers who remain 
sedentary ~ Nutrition |“for the older athlete”] Campbell & Geik, 
2004 


I’m keeping this section short and basic because there are so many diets, 
eating plans, and special needs, it would be impossible to cover all of them. 
So unless your medical physician has prescribed a special diet for you, 
know that eating simply and healthily is always the best course. 

A friend recently told me she had lost 12 pounds. I congratulated her, 
and said, “Slim sure feels better than a second piece of cake tastes, huh?” 
Without hesitation, she answered, “Sometimes.” Okay, this is true. The 
trick, therefore, is to pick and choose when you have a second piece, or a 
first one. My wife and I decided a few years ago not to have desert after a 
restaurant dinner. As good as it looks on the menu or on the sample tray 
they bring around, afterwards we’d always moan as we waddled to our car, 
“Why did we order the chocolate lava cake?” We were already pleasantly 
full from dinner and then we paid an extra 10 bucks for the 600-calorie slice 
of tasty misery. 

When you focus on a daily intake of vegies, fruits, and quality protein, 
you might not eliminate your craving for a slice of cake, a bowl of ice 
cream, or a pile of garlic fries, but you know these empty calorie treats 


aren’t worth how you feel after. Eating an apple or a cup of melon chunks 
leaves you feeling a whole lot better physically and psychologically than 
does chomping down three chocolate chip cookies. Additionally, the fruit 
provides your hard training body with important nutrients to keep you doing 
what you love to do. The cookies, however, deplete your body of vital 
nutrients to help digest the empty and high-calorie food. 

Researching martial arts diets, I learned most well-known names in the 
fighting arts eat the same way: simply. From Bruce Lee to top MMA 
fighters, the approach is to minimize garbage and maximize nutrition-dense 
foods. The key word here is “minimize,” meaning not eliminate cookies 
entirely, but rather consume them sparingly. 

Each day, strive to maximize the following components to optimize your 
martial arts training and continual progress as an older trainee. 


Protein 


Protein builds muscle tissue. Contrary to what the bodybuilding 
magazines try to sell, you don’t need massive amounts to maintain and 
build strong muscles. Take in more than your body needs and it’s excreted 
unused. Some “experts” (usually people selling protein supplements) 
advocate 1.5 to 2 grams per pound of body weight. Conversely, I knew a 
180-pound bodybuilder with an incredible physique who was making gains 
on 30 grams per day. 

You'll do well with a protein consumption of 10 to 15 percent of your 
daily calorie intake spread over the day. Animal proteins are good, such as 
eggs, lean meat, and milk, but so are vegetable proteins: lentils, beans, peas, 
and spinach. For example, a cup of black beans or kidney beans contain 15 
grams of protein, with a fraction of the fat meats and dairy products contain. 

No I’m not advocating vegetarianism. I’m just suggesting there are other 
valuable sources of protein in the supermarket other than what comes from 
an animal. 


Diet is increasingly important as you age. At 59, I weigh 10 pounds 
more than I did in high school, and I can still wear size 34 jeans. 
But I can’t eat like I did in my 20's and 30's. Lean meat, veggies, 
and fresh fruit form the bulk of my diet. I rely on protein powder 
and protein bars to keep my protein intake up. When I do over- 
indulge, I do an extra workout or restrict my eating for a couple of 


days. I weigh daily and when the needle creeps up, I take action. 
Don’t let it get out of control because it's harder at this age to 
dump the weight ~ Steve Holley, veteran martial artist 


Fats 


Fats aren’t the bad boys they have been made out to be. Carbohydrates 
provide you with energy to begin your training or workday, but after an 
hour or so it’s fats that keep you going. 

You shouldn’t consume fatty foods right before exercising because your 
body needs a few hours to digest them to use as energy. Additionally, fats 
might slow you down and cause uncomfortable digestive issues. 

Around 20 percent of your calorie intake should be from fats found in 
fish, dairy products, meats, nuts, avocados, and olives. 


Good fats 


Good fats include both poly- and mono-unsaturated. These are liquid at 
room temperature and are found in fatty fish, nuts, avocados, seeds, and 
olives. They are high in vitamin E, help aid muscle recovery after your 
workouts, and they have an overall anti-inflammatory effect on our body. 


Bad fats 


These include saturated and trans fats found in butter, cookies, chips, 
cakes, fried foods, candy bars, and processed foods. As a hard training 
martial artist, you would do well to limit your intake of these things. 

Include extra virgin olive oil in your diet because it’s high in 
monounsaturated fat, the good one, and it’s packed with health boosters to 
benefit your cardiovascular system, brain, and skin. Cooking with olive oil 
might destroy the benefits (some studies have found this not to be the case) 
but you can dribble it on salads, meats, fish, bread, and vegies. Be 
reasonable because it’s high in calories. 


A balanced diet made up of foods from the four basic food groups 
(vegetables and fruits, grains and other starches, meat and other 
high-protein foods, and dairy products) provides all the vitamins 
and minerals an athlete needs ~ Formula Medical Group 


Some people agree with the above quote while others choose to take 
supplements in addition to eating right. I follow the latter group but you 


have to decide what is right for you. 


Carbohydrates 


Carbs are your friend because they are the first your body calls on for a 
continuous supply of energy. Take in too little and you begin to drag half 
way into your training session. There are two kinds. 


Simple carbohydrates 


These are found in candy, white flower, pastas, honey, soda pop, and 
other high-sugar, low nutrition foods. Your hard-training body burns these 
up quickly, leaving you feeling drained before your workout is complete. 


Gone are the days I could go to the all-you-can-eat buffet line 
multiple times without noticing a thing. Now I limit the junk food 
in the house and rarely go to buffets because if I do, I still think I 
can eat like I did as an 18 year-old paratrooper. I can’t, not if I 
don’t want to feel like crap and put on extra pounds where I don’t 
need them ~ Alain Bureese, veteran martial artist, author 


Complex carbohydrates 


These are found in vegies, whole-grain products, cereals, and beans, all 
of which contain protein. Complex carbs are burned (digested) much slower 
than simple carbs, resulting in a longer lasting energy and less insulin 
reaction in your body. 

Your carb intake should make up 50 to 60 percent of your daily calorie 
intake. But no more than 10 percent of your carbs intake should come from 
simple carbs. 


Vitamins and minerals 


As a senior martial artist, you can easily deplete your store of vitamins 
and minerals, and have a hard time synthesizing certain ones, such as D and 
B12. 

There is no clear recommended intake of vitamins and minerals for 
seniors. However, some sources show a greater need for fat-soluble 
vitamins, like D and E, all the B vitamins, and certain minerals, such as 
calcium, magnesium, and zinc. 

You can balance this greater need by making sure you’re eating a healthy 
diet and consuming a quality vitamin and mineral supplement. If you’re on 
medications or have health issues, consult with your doctor as to your 
specific vitamin and mineral needs. 

A word about calcium. Your bones have stopped growing but they still 
need daily calcium and weight-bearing exercises to keep them strong and 
working at their optimum. Invest in bone health by eating calcium dense 
vegies, such as okra, spinach, broccoli, and kale, and dairy products and 
dairy replacements. 

Not all general practitioner doctors are well informed about nutrition, 
especially when it comes to the needs of an older athlete. If your doctor 
says something like, “You don’t need to take anything extra because you get 
all you need out of your food,” I encourage you to get a second opinion, 
say, from a sports medicine doctor. 


Glucosamine and Chondroitin Sulfate 


Glucosamine is classified as a dietary supplement that has yet (at this 
writing) to be approved by the FDA. However, athletes and non-athletes of 
all ages take it because they have found that it helps alleviate symptoms of 
arthritis and wear and tear on the joints. Interestingly, studies show it 
provides pain relief in dogs, cats, and horses too. 

I first heard of this supplement in the 1990s and to my surprise I 
discovered many of my students were already taking it, two of whom were 
giving it to their old dogs to help with their aging joints. It has helped me 
ward off my osteoarthritis ailments, kept my 69-year-old joints creak free, 
and allowed my well-worn elbows and knees to throw hard punches and 
kicks into the air and against the heavy bag. 


Here is what some medical studies have discovered about this amazing 
supplement. 


~Improves wound healing. 

~Improves speed of recovery from injuries. 
~Reduces pain levels. 

~Reduces pain at rest. 

~Reduces joint tenderness. 

~Reduces joint swelling. 

~Improves physical performance. 
~Reduces rubbing noises of the joints. 
~Increases flexibility/range of motion. 
~Inhibits connective tissue degradation. 
~Stabilizes joint space width. 

~Treats osteoarthritis. 

~Improves joint health. 

~Enhances synthesis of connective tissues. 
~Helps reduce exercise related injuries. 
~Reduces knee pain. 

~Slows tissue degradation. 

~Increases bone healing and repair. 


Glucosamine is a blood thinner so ask your doctor if it conflicts with any 
medicines you take. I recently had surgery and my doctor had me go off it 
10 days prior. 


Fluids 


As an older martial artist, you’re more susceptible to dehydration than 
younger people because you have a natural decrease in your renal function, 
which causes your kidneys to increase their output. You also have a delayed 
sweat response and a decreased awareness of thirst. Aging isn’t for sissies, 
eh? Anyway, this can cause you to drink less water than your body needs. 

Two to three hours before a hard training session, you should drink 14 to 
22 ounces of water, and during your training you should consume 6 to 24 
ounces every 20 minutes or so. 

Dr. Brent Barlow of the Kelowna Wellness Clinic, writes, “Dehydration 
and poor hydration status can greatly reduce circulation of blood and body 
fluids. It is so important to drink enough water because our bodies are 
composed of 60 to 70 percent water and every cell of the body requires a 
certain hydration status in order to function well.” 

You don’t want sluggish blood circulation when training hard—ever. 
Here are some other things water does for your body. 


~Keeps your temperature normal. 

~Lubricates and cushions your joints. 

~Protects your spinal cord and other sensitive tissues. 

~Gets rid of wastes through urination, perspiration, and bowel movements. 


If your instructor doesn’t allow drinking during class, inform him of the 
research. If he still refuses to allow it, you should strongly consider 
changing schools. If your instructor is that ignorant about hydration, 
especially among older students, you have to wonder what other ways he is 
uninformed. 

Yes, it’s that important. 


Your Special Diet Needs 


Following a clean, healthy eating plan usually doesn’t interfere with any 
special diet needs your doctor prescribes for you. Whether your doc says 


you have to eat gluten free, vegetarian, low fat, lots of roughage, or no 
dairy, any and all of these fit into a clean, basic nutrition plan. 


To conclude, you can easily meet your optimal macronutrient and 
micronutrient intake following these simple guidelines. 


~Eat a high intake of colorful fruits and vegies. 

~Consume lots of whole-grain and high-fiber foods. 

~Be sure to eat fish (oily) at least twice a week. 

~Focus on lean meats and vegetable sources of protein. 
~Choose skim milk and low-fat dairy over full-fat alternatives. 
~Reduce your intake of partially hydrogenated fats. 

~Take a quality vitamin and mineral supplement. 


Eat intelligently, consume lots of fluids, exercise regularly, do resistance 
exercises, rest well, and enjoy the benefits of good health and added quality 
years in the martial arts. 


CHAPTER 3 


KNOW YOUR BODY 


Injury and limitations can be great instructors. That said don’t let 
injury keep you from carefully exploring your boundaries ~ Barry 
John O’Brien, veteran martial artist, instructor 


Proficiency in the martial arts takes blood, sweat, and tears. Actually, I 
don’t remember ever shedding tears, but there has been lots of blood, sweat, 
and injuries—especially in the early years. 

I started training at 19, at a time when I was invulnerable to injury and 
death. Remember those days? Today, however, I know death and injury are 
waiting in the shadows, snickering and rubbing their sweaty-cold palms 
together in eager anticipation. Well, maybe not quite, but sometimes it 
seems like it. 

Of course, we really weren’t invulnerable when we were young, though 
we did get away with a lot of abuse to our bodies that would put us in the 
ER today. When I jammed a finger at 20, I would hold my hand behind my 
back in training until it healed. When I broke a rib, I put my good side 
forward for a year. When I got a busted lip, black eye, skin scrapes, shin 
swellings the size of apricots, a sprained this and a contusion on that, I wore 
my wounds like hard-earned medals. 

Most of these owies were a result of my youthful zest and my belief that 
injuries were simply part of the martial arts. A tad wiser now, I know 
injuries can be reduced to practically nil. 


Train hard, but train smart and take care of yourself. Your body 
remembers those injuries you didn't let heal properly when you 
were younger. It will remind you of all of them when you're older 
—with interest ~ Wim Demeere, veteran martial artist, author 


You’ve Never Or Rarely Exercised 


If this is you, get a physical checkup before you start training. Tell your 
doctor you want to begin martial arts training and that it involves stretching, 


muscle exertion, controlled falling, some impact exercises, cardiovascular 
exercise, and anaerobic training, all within a 60- to 90-minute class time. 

Happily, today many doctors know something about what the martial 
arts entails. The bad news is there are a few who haven’t a clue. Even 
worse, is the scary fact some doctors are overweight, stressed, chain smoke, 
and have high blood pressure. These are often the ones who try to talk you 
out of training because you’ve got grey in your hair. 

One January I went to the doctor for something. I confessed I had put on 
weight over the holidays and I was working hard to strip it off. He told me 
not to worry about it because packing on extra weight is to be expected 
when you’re older (a philosophy he clearly followed). I lost a little respect 
for him right then because putting on weight when you’re older is exactly 
when you shouldn’t. An aging heart doesn’t need the burden of trying to 
keep alive all those extra pounds. 

If your doctor is letting his prejudice (guilt) wash over into his “educated 
advice,” tell him you disagree. I did and my doctor ended up saying, 
“You're right, you’re right.” He still billed me, though. 

Should your doctor warn you to start out slowly to progressively 
condition your body, this is advice you should follow. I talk a lot in this 
book about progressing slowly so as to not hurt yourself and dampen your 
enthusiasm. Remember, as an older student, you bring with you wisdom 
and self-control, and never is this more important than when starting out on 
the road to martial arts fitness. 


Pain and injuries put you in check ~ Al Dacascos, veteran martial 
artist, author 


Wanting And Knowing: Two Battles 


You want to ram your Toyota Camry into that long row of unattended 
outlaw biker choppers, but you Anow it wouldn’t be wise. You want to make 
your moves on that college cheerleader, but you know it would be foolish. 
You want to do a flying tornado kick but you know it would be your last 
martial arts technique for a long, long while. 

The sparring match between wanting and knowing is a continuous battle 
for all aging martial artists. Depressing? It shouldn’t be. In fact, some 
martial artists find getting older freeing. You no longer fret about trying to 
do something better or as good as people under thirty. Instead of leaping 


over a pile of heavy bags to break a board, you walk around the pile and 
kick it, and still feel good about having the power and precision to break the 
timber. 


Your body is different now from what it was when you were, 20, 
30, and 40. You need to work your body as it is, not as it was ~ Dan 
Anderson, veteran martial artist, author 


Here is one way to think of it. You want to do a flying sidekick because 
you don’t want to be the only one in class not doing it. 


But with age comes wisdom and here is what you now know. 


~You really like training and you’re in the best shape of your life. 

~You’re part of a group of people with a like interests and great 
camaraderie. 

~You’re making progress and you’re retaining what you’re learning. 

~Most people your age are overweight, aging quickly, and watching TV. 
~You want to train for a long time. 


You also know this: If you take a chance on the jump kick and you tweak 
or break something, all the above just might come to a screaming halt. 

Is losing all these positives worth a move you would never use in a self- 
defense situation anyway? 


Let your common sense guide you ~ Al Dacascos 


One other thought. If you simply replace the flying sidekick with a 
regular sidekick, no one will ever remember. But if you try to do the riskier 
version, everyone will remember how you thrashed around on the floor 
with your twisted knee and wrenched back. 


War story 


I was in my late twenties and had recently been promoted to second- 
degree black. I was teaching morning classes at my teacher’s school. One of 
my least favorite kicks was the spinning back kick. I could do it okay, but 
not as fast as a sparring partner who could spin and nail people with it in the 
blink of an eye. Plus, I didn’t like the idea of turning my back on my 
opponent, especially when my kick was only “okay.” 


One day I was sparring with a colored belt and I was dragging my rear 
around because my job had kept me out late for several nights in a row. The 
colored belt was quite skilled and we were having fun mixing it up. Then, 
in a moment I would live to regret, I executed my just “okay” spinning back 
kick against his lunge, and broke my leg. 

Looking back on it in the months after—reminiscing and watching game 
shows are all you can do when you’re in a full-leg cast—I kept asking my 
stupid self why I stupidly did the stupid kick. The answer was 
embarrassing. I wanted to show everyone how good I was, though I knew it 
was a risky technique. 

Lesson learned because I can count on one hand how many times I’ve 
done the kick in the decades since. Now I back kick with the lead leg. It’s 
faster, you don’t spin around, and it’s low risk. 


Take a brutally honest inventory of your present levels of overall 
health, strength, endurance and flexibility—know your assets and 
liabilities ~ Dr. Timothy Storlie, martial artist, author 


It might help to decide ahead of time about those things you won’t do. 


~You won’t take high falls. 

~You won’t do ancient exercises, like duck walking and squatting with 
another student on your shoulders. 

~You won’t do jump kicks. 

~You will stop when normal fatigue changes to dangerous exhaustion. 


Deciding ahead of time (Anowing) and discussing it with your instructor 
prevents you from giving in to your wanting urge in the heat of the moment. 


I don’t move the same way I did at 22. The hard thing is that with 
the exception of experience, I am the same 22-year-old inside. It’s 
the outside that’s older ~ Dan Anderson, veteran martial artist, 
author 


Whenever my classes are doing a particularly risky technique or 
exercise, I show my older students an abbreviated and safer version. Most 


often you can see the relief on their faces. For example, I’ll have the older 
student: 


~do regular backfists instead of body-torqueing spinning backfists. 
~do on-the-floor front kicks instead of jumping front kicks. 

~do 25 pushups instead of 50. 

~not take a hard fall. 


Understanding the difference between wanting to do a potentially 
dangerous thing and knowing if you act on it there is risk of losing much, 
will keep you training healthily for many years. My friend Dan Anderson 
said it nicely: “If you get into the ‘I used to be able to do that’ and transfer 
it to “I can still do that,’ you’re asking for strained muscles and a lot of 
uncomfortable days at work.” 


Knowing and learning how to listen to your body, then doing 
something with that knowledge is important ~ Valen Lee, Tong Xin 
Tai Chi, Yang Style 


You’re Overweight 


Here is a scary fact: For every pound of fat you’re carrying around, your 
body has to make seven new miles of blood vessels. These are mostly tiny 
capillaries, but new vessels also contain small veins and arteries called 
venules and arterioles. If you’re packing around 10 extra pounds of body 
fat, your struggling ticker has to pump blood through 70 extra miles of 
blood vessels. If you’re carrying 20, 30, or 40 extra pounds of fat ... well, 
you do the math. 

This is a tremendous amount of work for your senior heart and body to 
do when you’re just sitting there reading this book. Imagine how hard 
everything has to work when you’re kicking and punching. 

But before you get depressed and say forgetaboutit, know the reverse is 
happily true. Lose one pound and you lose seven miles of blood vessels; 
lose 10 pounds and you eliminate 70 miles of extra work for your heart. 


I wonder about the karate masters and “grandmasters” strutting 
around with their obis tied under their prodigious bellies. How 
does that happen? Here's what I do: Get a kitchen timer and set it 
for 5 minutes. Start doing a kata—one time through easy and then 


hard the next time—with focus and power. When the timer goes 
off, reset it and go on to another kata. I do six kata, 30 minutes of 
constant movement, some hard and fast. I’ve done it with 12 kata 
too. All you have to do to avoid “Karate Gut” is do your art ~ 
Steve Holley, martial arts veteran 


In Chapter 17, “Getting In Shape For Surgery And Training After,” I talk 
about the simple way I dropped 19 pounds in two months to prepare for 
surgery. For now keep this weight loss plan in mind: Decrease the amount 
of calories you take in and increase your exercise. You don’t have to fast, 
deprive yourself to any great degree, radically change your lifestyle, or do 
anything you will never, ever stick with. It’s really simple. 


Injuries 


I’ve had students stop training when they tweaked a finger and I’ve had 
students return to class five days after surgery. Neither extreme is good. 

The adages “work through the pain” and “no pain no gain” don’t refer to 
ignoring injuries. My personal adage when it comes to injuries or pain is 
this: If it hurts to do that, dont do that. 


When anything pains, it’s time to stop ~ Al Decascos 


When I was in my 20s and 30s there were many times I punched with an 
injured arm, kicked with a tweaked hip, and worked the heavy bag with a 
sprained wrist. Nearly every time, I reinjured myself, thus adding weeks or 
months to my recovery. 

Tournament great Dan Anderson says, “When the body begins to 
approach hurting—begins to approach, not starts to hurt—that is the time to 
pull back on the reins. If you wait until you begin to hurt, it’s too late.” 


I have spent years working around one injury or another, some 
chronic, some not. Learning how to make effective adjustments 
because of an injury often times leads to a better understanding of 
your game and, in the long run,helps to improve it ~ Barry John 
O’Brien, veteran martial arts instructor 


I probably have as many old injuries to work around as anyone who has 
been training for a long time. But allow me to explain how I train around 
my osteoarthritis. I was first diagnosed with it in the late 1980s and the 


doctor said I had had it for many years but my martial arts training kept it at 
bay. Why it hit in my forties, who knows? The doctor said to keep training 
but whenever the pain flared up, cease kicking the heavy bag. 

This made sense to me and for once I did what my doctor said. Was it a 
big loss? No. In place of heavy bag work, I worked on my leg flexibility 
and did exercises to increase my chambering speed, and overall leg 
strength. I was practicing what I have always preached: Never fret over 
what you can t do but emphasize what you can. 


There are going to be things you just can't do anymore. I have a 
foot injury that makes it inadvisable to work out barefoot. I can, 
but then I'm crippled for days. I wear shoes now, usually Asics 
shoes because they have a forefoot cushioning system, which takes 
care of my problem. Train smart ~ Steve Holley, veteran martial 
artist 


My wife has been training since 1995. She loves to do pushups on her 
off days and usually pumps out 5 sets to a total of 135 reps. But for the past 
couple of years she has had a nagging wrist injury that sometimes prevents 
her from doing them in her usual hand position. On those days, she rotates 
her hands outward or inward a little to take the pressure off the pain point. 
Sometimes, her wrists still hurt, so she grabs a dumbbell and works the 
muscle group another way. When her wrists feel good enough to do 
pushups again, she comes back to the exercise refreshed and a little 
stronger. 

Don’t think of your injury as a loss. Think of it as a time to try 
something new, possibly a new favorite. Here is how my bride does it with 
her injured wrist. 


~When she is punching the heavy bag and it hurts to rotate her fist all the 
way over to the palm-side down position, she rotates it only three quarters 
of the way over. 

-If three quarters rotation still hurts, she turns her fists only halfway, hitting 
with the thumb-side up. 

-If it still hurts, she simply punches the air to allow her wrist to heal, or hits 
the bag with another hand or arm technique. 


Dealing with the head psyche 


You just got hurt. You blew a toe, wrist, hip, or shoulder. You were 
getting into outstanding shape when that jokester, Mr. Fate, saw how well 
you were doing and bonked you with an injury. 

Spirit sapping? Oh yes. Fertilizer for depression? Oh yes again. A 
happiness killer? Yes, yes, and yes. Just knowing your smooth sailing has 
been seriously interrupted is enough to bring on the doom and gloom. Then 
there is the other not so little issue—pain. It hurts so badly every time you 
do this, every time you do that, and it even hurts when you don’t do 
anything. Talk about an attitude killer. As they say in the infomercials: 
Wait, there’s more! 

When you don’t use the injured part for a while, there is another funster 
to add to the mix. Atrophy: AKA, waste, wither, weaken, and shrivel. Some 
muscles begin to atrophy within 24 hours of the injury. Have you ever worn 
an arm or leg cast for a few months? When it’s finally removed, your 
unused limb looks like a piece of spaghetti hanging out of your shirtsleeve 
or cutoff jeans. Wait, there’s more! 

All the time you spent on your, say, kicks, seems to be down the drain. 
Just thinking of the things you won’t get to do—tbelt test, seminar, 
tournament—not to mention how you always felt so high after your training 
sessions and— 

Stop! Enough of the doom and gloom. 


Negative thoughts are like slow poison. They kill you slowly from 
inside by destroying your mind and heart ~ Anurag Prakash Ray 


Can you fight back? Yes, because that is what being a martial artist is all 
about. By continuing to train all your uninjured parts while at the same time 
doing what you can to recuperate the injured limb, you’re going to be in 
great shape physically and mentally when the injury heals. 

First, accept the fact you got hurt. Curse if it helps, hit a wall (but not 
with the injured limb), throw your athletic supporter or sports bra across the 
room, and allow for a day or two to be angry. 

Okay, now that’s out of your system it’s time to think positively. Let’s 
say you tweaked your neck. Think this way: “I hurt my neck and now I 
walk around like RoboCop. Okay, but I’m not going to let it defeat me; I’m 
not going to let it bring me down. Now I’m going to fix it and I’m coming 
out of this stronger.” 


Taking charge of your recovery and your continual growth in your 
training is enormously empowering. Instead of letting your injury bully you 
and control you, you’re calling the shots. 

While writing this book I learned I had prostate cancer and had to have 
surgery, which I talk about in Chapter 17, “Getting In Shape For Surgery 
And Training After.” I followed a plan to get into top shape for it and a plan 
to get back into shape after. (I’m still working on the recovery.) You might 
be able to recover from an injury by hit and miss without a plan, but when 
you have one that includes doctors, physical therapy, maintaining a positive 
attitude, and training around the injury—your recovery is going to be faster 
and more complete. 

By now, life has groin kicked us so many times that one more time is 
simply just one more time. Accept it, and do what you got to do. 


Things work out best for those who make the best of how things 
work out ~ John Wooden, American basketball coach 


Another Way To “See” Injuries And Aging 


I once meditated in a Zen temple for eight sessions in a row, each 25 
minutes long, with a 5-minute walking meditation in between. It was an 
experience tantamount to prolonged brutalization by the cruelest of 
torturers. At least it felt like it. 


I asked a Buddhist monk how he dealt with pain when meditating. He 
said he imagines a large circle to represent himself. Then he puts a little dot 
inside of it—lower right, upper left, center, it doesn’t matter—to represent 
his pain. When he meditates, he focuses on the empty space, not the dot. 


I’ve done it, and it works. You got to love simple but effective things like 
that. 

In a similar vein, when you have a problem body part, say, your right 
shoulder, it’s important to keep in mind there is still much more of you left 
that is healthy. 

Do this: Get three sheets of typing paper. On one sheet make a header: 
“Frozen shoulder unable to move it at this time.” Set the paper aside and 
place the two remaining sheets in front of you. Now, as fast as you can, list 
all the things you can do with the rest of your body. Use both sides of the 
paper. You might need a fourth sheet. 

When you’re done, you got one sheet on which there is one lone 
sentence noting your limitation. But you got two double-sided pages, 
maybe more, listing all the things you can do. 


By working within limitations you might actually find more 
efficient and practical ways of executing your techniques ~ Barry 
John O’Brien, veteran martial arts instructor 


Over the years, people have told me they want to train but they have a 
bad leg, hip, shoulder, back, or whatever. It’s clear by their voice tone and 
demeanor they see this as a huge obstacle, not only for the martial arts but 
their life. 

When I shrug my shoulders and say, “Don’t worry about what you can’t 
do; let’s focus on what you can,” some of them have twitched as if shocked. 
Apparently such an approach had never occurred to them. 

There have been times I’ve forgotten this. I had a 55-year-old student 
who taught mountain climbing. When I told him I would like to do it but I 
was afraid my previously broken leg would give me too many problems, he 
said, “I’ve got a student with just one leg and he’s figured out a way.” 

Sometimes ... a lot of times, the teacher learns from the student. 


Some Things You Might Miss Doing 


Although my approach to the martial arts has been primarily street 
survival, I did compete in kata in the 1980s for a while, Chapter 12, “Kata 
Training.” Sometimes I designed moves to force the judges to lift their 
eyebrows and hopefully award me with high scores. For example, in one 
kata I would execute a jump kick and land in what I call fake splits (rear leg 
bent). 


I don’t do it today, of course, because it would be the last move I’d ever 
do. Do I miss doing it? No, it was just a showy move with no function. It 
didn’t fit into my street agenda then and it certainly doesn’t now. 


Simple things work and can be perfected better then complicated 
ones that are dangerous ~ Al Decascos 


My wife had just turned 40 when she began training with me. In her 
previous martial arts school, she had been part of a demonstration team in 
which she amazed with her jumping back kick. It was fun to watch her but 
potentially dangerous even at 40. It’s all fun and games until you land badly 
and that crack! you hear is your ankle. 

She did it for a while in my school before I encourage her to stop. Today, 
years later, she can still do it but she rarely does. Does she miss it? Maybe a 
little, but she knows now it doesn’t have a place in a street oriented martial 
arts style, so why risk getting hurt, maybe permanently, for something she 
would never do anyway? 

Remember, we don’t heal as fast as we used to. 


We can’t turn back the hands of time but there’s still plenty we 
can do. We can use some of that wisdom we’ve supposedly been 
accumulating over the decades. To do what? Train smarter by 
learning a few basic laws of physics. With a little study and a lot of 
practice, we can compensate for some of that age-related decline in 
stamina, reaction time, strength, and power ~ Dr. Timothy Storlie, 
martial artist, author 


CHAPTER 4 


CONSISTENCY 


In my experience, those athletes still performing well into their 
40s, 50s, and beyond all have one thing in common: they've 
trained consistently over the years and rarely gave up ground ~ 
Matt Russ, international fitness coach, author 


Consistency is one of the key ingredients to fitness, skill progress, skill 
maintenance, and longevity in the martial arts. Some top fitness coaches say 
even a poor workout regimen produces results when practiced 
systematically and consistently. Imagine what a well-designed training 
program can do. 

Training inconsistency is easy to see in students and instructors. Most 
look unfit, of course, but the truest indicator is easily observed in the quality 
of their technique. 


~They try too hard to be powerful. 
~They try too hard to be fast. 
~They try too hard to be smooth, agile, and balanced. 


Of course you lose some speed, power, and agility as you age, but you 
lose these things much faster when you don’t train consistently. To say it 
more positively: By training consistently you retain your skills even into 
your 50s, 60s, 70s, and beyond. 

Besides losing quality of technique when training irregularly, older 
martial artists and those in poor physical condition, risk coronary disease, 
strokes, high blood pressure, poor energy, weight gain, and osteoporosis. 
Who wants any of these things? 


You get an increased ability to move your body as you continue to 
train ~ Dan Anderson, veteran martial artist, author 


Establish The Right Mindset 


With the right mindset, working out is simply something you do, like 
going to the grocery and washing the car. 


Mentally tired 


There are times when you walk into your dojo or weight training area 
and it’s categorically the last place you want to be. Train anyway. In my 50 
plus years of continuous training, more times than not, kicking yourself in 
the behind to do a little something on seemingly bad days often turn out to 
be the best workouts. 


Physically tired 


What about those energy-sapped times when you can barely lift a barbell 
collar, or your kicks and punches feel as if there are sandbags tied to your 
limbs? Train anyway because you still progress a little. 

Each time you train anyway, your discipline increases and you’re 
rewarded with a powerful sense of feeling good about yourself. You won’t 
experience either of these things channel surfing. 


A lousy workout is always better than no workout at all. 
Movement is good. Even when you're feeling weak and puny, get 
off the couch and move! The truth is, and I know you'll agree, if 
you get up and do something, even if it's not your best, it's 
impossible to feel bad when you're done ~ Tom Horton, fitness 
trainer 


How Hard? 


You don’t need to go hard every training session and this is true whether 
you’re sixty-two or twenty-two. There are many variations on training 
intensity. 


~Train hard on Monday and easy on Wednesday. 

~Train one thing hard each workout, say hammerfist or front kick, and go 
light to medium with the rest of your training. 

~Go hard on whichever day you feel your best and go light to medium on 
the other days. 

~If one day you feel like a million dollars, push yourself during your entire 
workout. But on those days you feel like 17 cents, go light to medium. 


This is called instinctive training and it’s a smart way to go. As an older 
and hopefully wiser martial artist, it’s important you follow your well- 
honed inner voice. Let the younger people push themselves and risk injury. 
You’re too smart and experienced to do that. Whatever way you choose to 
work it, be consistent and watch yourself progress. 


Not every workout has to put you on your ass, and not every meal 
has to be chicken breast with celery. However, every workout and 
every meal should have some quality that is going to make you 
better than you were before. That is consistency, and that will 
build progress ~ Isaac Wilkins, personal trainer, author 


The Danger Of Sporadic Workouts 


Say you haven’t trained for the last two weeks but today you engage in a 
hard martial arts session. Then you don’t train at all for the next two weeks. 
Inevitably, this pattern, or lack thereof, will leave you sore and energy 
drained, and will greatly increase the risk of injury and/or strain on your 
heart. So how do you avoid this danger? By training—say it with me— 
consistently. 


Temporarily cutting back on training only exacerbates problems 
when the aging athlete once again trains seriously. When younger, 
the same athlete may well have bounced back quickly from a 


break in training. So one example of a critical issue as we get older 
is training consistency ~ Joe Friel, fitness author 


Here is the simple formula. 


~Do train on a regular basis to develop a healthy cardiovascular and 
respiratory system, along with optimal physical strength, flexibility, and 
speed. 

~Don’t train on a regular basis and you won’t develop any of these desired 
martial arts qualities. 


Here is an old adage about flexibility. 


Stretch every day and you progress. Stretch every other day and you 
maintain your current level of flexibility. Stretch once in a while and 
you regress. 


I believe this is also true when working for power, speed, timing, and 
reflexes. For sure, you’re not going to develop these attributes working out 
once every two weeks, or every 10 days. Generally speaking, best results 
occur when you train two or more times a week. 


Milo and the bull 


Milo lived in Greece hundreds of years ago. No, I never met him. 
Anyway, to become the greatest wrestler in Greece he first had to build his 
strength. He began by carrying a calf around on his shoulders every day, 
week after week, month after month. The calf grew, and Milo’s strength 
grew right along with it until months later he could carry a now full-grown 
bull on his shoulders. 

Milo never missed a day, he kept his objective in mind, and he was 
rewarded with super strength that helped him win six Olympic laurels. 


Training Consistently And Mental Health 


Studies conducted at the Mayo Clinic found exercises with repetitive 
motions, such as throwing kicks in front of the mirror and working a few 
rounds on a mannequin bag, release tension and quiet the mind. This is 
because you focus all of your energy on the quality of your technique, the 
imagined feeling of hitting something in the air, or the real feeling of 
sinking into the bag. Because you’re no longer thinking about your crappy 
day or other stressors in your life, this mental re-focus gives your mind and 
emotions relief, so you can quickly regain your depleted energy. 


Train like there’s no finish line ~ from a wall poster 


CHAPTER 5 


SMART USE OF REPETITONS 


In the mastery of anything, let alone the complex motor skills that 
make up a martial art, repetition is the key. Do it slowly. Repeat. 
And again and again until you do it right. Then repeat it several 
thousand more times until you can do it with speed and the 
necessary power or sensitivity. But don’t stop now — you must 
keep repeating it with regularity for as long as you want the skill 
to be available at the twitch of synapse ~ Shawn Donaldson, “The 
mission of repetition,” Blitz magazine 


I began training in the martial arts in 1965 when the old way was the only 
way. Sports medicine and the like had yet to enter the martial arts so our 
instructors, many of whom had trained in Asia during their military service, 
taught the way they had learned, the way of hardcore training. My early 
classes were spent in deep stances thrusting out hundreds of punches and 
kicks—“harder, harder, faster, faster’—until sweat pooled around our feet. 

Were our techniques powerful? Oh yes, far stronger than the bunny taps I 
see winning point karate tournaments today. But sometimes there was a 
cost. Students with weak joints or tendons dropped out, as did those with a 
low threshold for boredom. 

Two things helped me survive those grueling workouts. First, I 
recognized the potential for joint problems when slamming powerful 
punches and kicks into the air, particularly when locking out the joint. So I 
trained myself to stop my techniques an inch or so short of full extension. 
The second thing that helped was a matter of genetics. I just happened to 
have a high tolerance to joint overuse syndrome. Even with this tolerance, 
however, I still suffered injuries those times I pushed myself beyond 
common sense. 

For example, during the 1980s, I followed a personal workout schedule 
each week based on high-volume reps. Monday morning, I’d write on my 
goal sheet an outrageous number of single hand and foot techniques, as well 
as combination moves, all of which had to be executed at maximum speed 


and power. Anything I did with my students in class didn’t count because 
my goal sheet was to be worked solo at home. If on the rare occasion I 
couldn’t finish my weekly reps, they were added to the following week’s 
assignment. 

By the end of the second month I had improved about 25 percent in 
power, speed, and smoothness. At the two and a half month mark, however, 
I began having joint and tendon problems. A few weeks later, the pain had 
reached an intolerable level and I had to stop my special training for several 
months until I healed. 

The doctor called it “overuse syndrome” but today I call it being foolish. 


I find myself now studying books like Healthy Joints for Life, by 
orthopedic surgeon Richard Diana, to incorporate strategies to 
reduce the damage I’ve done and ensure I don’t do any more ~ 
Alain Bureese, veteran martial artist, author 


How Many Reps Should You Do? 


Beats me, and no one else knows either. Martial Arts legend and author 
Mas Oyama claimed that to understand a technique you had to do it 
100,000 times. So where did Oyama get this number? Did he make a white 
belt count them? 

In Hoch Hochheim’s excellent blog piece, “How Many Reps for Muscle 
Memory?” he questions the magic “3,000 to 5,000” that so many martial 
arts instructors suggest as the optimum number of reps to master a given 
technique. He says he has heard this range mentioned by hundreds of 
martial arts instructors as he tours the country giving seminars, as well as 
from baseball academy trainers, a famous golf expert, and even from a 
horse jockey school. 

Well, 3000 to 5000 certainly sounds more doable than 100,000, but 
where did this range come from? 

Hochheim believes the number might have started with an old shooting 
DVD in which a famous instructor suggested 3,000 to 5,000 reps to gain 
proficiency. Martial arts readers saw the number and decided it was a truth 
to live by. Such craziness is how a lot of “truths” come to be. Here is 
another example of easily believed truths. 

Many years ago I did a feature article on tournament great Dan 
Anderson. I shot lots of pictures of him to include a close-up of his open- 


hand stance in which it appeared he was folding his index finger out of 
sight. Very soon we started hearing about people mimicking this hand 
configuration. But here is the rub: Dan wasn’t deliberately bending his 
index finger back for some mystical reason from the Far East. In fact, he 
wasn’t bending it back at all. It was missing, lost years earlier in a printing 
press accident. 

One last example of “truths.” When I was a cop people were always 
demonstrating in the street for or against something. The press liked to say 
how many protestors were present but they weren’t allowed to guesstimate 
the number themselves. They needed an official to say the number—enter 
me, the official. When there were at least a 1,000 protestors, I would tell the 
press 200, and when there were 200, I would say 750, and this is what they 
always printed. (Why did I do it? Because I don’t like the press.) 

“Says who?” Ask that question whenever you hear numbers, 
percentages, and statistics tossed around. It’s an absolute that 122 percent of 
the time they’re wrong. 

Okay, back to repetitions. I still believe in repetition training (not 
everyone does) but I know now it’s critical to do them in ways that benefit 
the older martial artist, not devastates joints, tendons, and ligaments. 


How many? 


That is up to you, your experience, and your physical condition. I use 3 
sets of 10 reps as my default number. This varies, of course, depending on 
the intensity, speed, and power being applied. Go easy and you can do more 
sets; go hard and you should do less. More on this in a moment. 

Here are a few ways to practice reps. 


Air Reps 


How hard you strike the air with your techniques depends on your age 
and physical condition. Because I had taken care of my joints over the years 
and because I’ve been blessed with pretty good genetics, I was able to 
punch and kick the air at full speed and intensity from my teens into my late 
forties. 

In my fifties, I continued to punch and kick the air hard and fast but I did 
fewer sets than I did in my forties. For example, where I did 3 sets of 10 all- 
out reps when I was younger, I did 2 sets of 10 all-out reps in my late 50s, 
followed by a third set of medium speed and intensity. 

Now in my late 60s, I throw medium speed reps in the air and save my 
fast and hard hits for the heavy bag and hand-held pads. 

It’s all about the previously discussed want and know. I want to go hard 
and fast but I know doing so could cause damage, possibly permanent 
damage. 

Some schools never hit the air hard, and that’s fine. Since there is no one 
right way, you must find what works best for you. 

Whatever your approach, be sure to work both sides—left side forward 
and right side forward—and never lock out your joints at full extension. 
Your full concentration should be on precise movement, balance, hip 
rotation, recovery, and stance stability. 


Vary the height and direction 


A common error when practicing reps is to always punch and kick the 
same place on the invisible target. Most commonly, kicks are thrown at 
midsection height and punches are thrown at chest or head level. There are 
several reasons why you should vary the heights and angles. 


~Reduce boredom. 

~Reduce overuse syndrome. 

~Develop well-rounded muscles. 

~Increase your awareness of different angles. 


Reduce boredom 


It can be monotonous to always punch and kick at the same target. When 
you’re bored your concentration wanders and your enthusiasm wanes. Here 
are a few ways to avoid these negatives. 


When pumping out 50 straight punches, throw: 


~10 to his head. 

~10 at his middle. 
~10 at his bladder. 
~10 at his upper thigh. 


When kicking, throw: 


~10 at his chest or head. 
~10 at his ribs. 

~10 at his upper thigh. 
~10 at his calf. 


Reduce overuse syndrome 


Not only does varying the height of your techniques reduce boredom, it 
also helps to avoid overuse syndrome from always hitting the same spot. So 
does varying the direction you’re hitting. Try the following, but make sure 
you don’t move your feet when hitting to the far left and far right. 


(L) Deliver 10 backfist reps head high to your left at 10 o’clock. 
(R) Throw 10 backfists reps head high to your right at 2 o’clock. 


Be sure to change stances and do them with your other arm. Here is how to 
change levels still using the backfist example: 


~Deliver 10 backfist reps solar plexus high to your front at 12 o’clock. 
-Deliver 10 backfist reps solar plexus high to your left at 10 o’clock. 
~Throw 10 backfists reps solar plexus high to your right at 2 o’clock. 


~Deliver 10 backfist reps groin high to your front at 12 o’clock. 
~Deliver 10 backfist reps groin high to your left at 10 o’clock. 
~Throw 10 backfists reps groin high to your right at 2 o’clock. 


To reiterate, don’t change your foot position because then you would be 
punching and kicking as you usually do. Just rotate your shoulders to hit the 
different targets. 

Punching and kicking off center feels strange at first, or wrong. But in 
the end, you reduce your chance of suffering overuse syndrome, while at 
the same time developing well-rounded muscles and a well-rounded 
technique. Are the blows to the sides as powerful as they are when 
punching straight forward? Probably not. But since a fighting scenario is 
seldom ideal, it’s best (and healthy for your body) to practice for all 
possibilities. 


More on developing well-rounded muscles 


When you do biceps curls the same way every training session week 
after week, month after month, your muscles develop only in that groove. 
Should you change the angle of the curl, even a little, or rotate your hand a 
little differently, you discover you’re not quite as strong and you might feel 
some soreness the next day. 

The same is true when you consistently punch and kick in the same 
direction and same height. But when you vary both, you develop your 
muscles more completely and reduce the chance of injury should you 
suddenly modify the angle of your technique in training or self-defense. 

There is another benefit. 


To increase your awareness of different angles: 
If you always practice reps straight toward your 12 o’clock, but you’re 


attacked from 10 o’clock or 3 o’clock, it might cause a slight hesitation in 
your reflexive response. Some might argue this would never happen to them 


but how do they know? Isn’t training all about conditioning yourself 
physically and mentally so you react to a stimulus reflexively? Yes it is. So 
if you do it one way and one way only, but an attack occurs differently than 
how you have trained, chances are your well-trained response will, at the 
most, fail you, or at the least cause hesitation. Remember, when a fight 
explodes, you almost always fall back on how you have prepared. 

Varying height and angles when practicing reps reduces overuse 
syndrome, develops a well-rounded muscle, and keeps additional options 
open to you in competition and real self-defense. 


Reps With Weights, Cables And Bands 


One martial artist who responded to my list of topics wrote, “I have 
never had a martial arts teacher recommend weight training.” This 
responder is an internal stylist and tai chi champion so he might not think 
he needs resistance raining. In my opinion, he is missing out on a valuable 
training resource by not incorporating weight training into his regimen, no 
matter what his style. Additionally, weight training has been shown over 
and over to be critically important to maintaining health, strength, strong 
bones, and resistance to injury. 

I’m not going to argue the point because I firmly believe—based on my 
personal experience of having trained thousands of students—there is no 
argument. So let’s move on. 

One important reason to incorporate resistance movements is to give 
yourself another way to get in rep practice without shocking your joints, as 
can happen with excessive air hitting. A wonderful side benefit of 


resistance rep practice is the additional power and speed you gain. Oh, and 
you just might develop a good set of arms and legs, which is key to looking 
good when flexing in the bathroom mirror. 

More on these in Chapter 8: Resistance Training. 


Dynamic Tension Reps 


No equipment needed for dynamic tension other than your arms, 
shoulders, chest, and back. Oh, and your grimace muscles, as these reps can 
be tough and energy depleting, depending, of course, on how much you put 
into each individual move. This is because you create the muscle tension as 
opposed to relying on the tension created by cables, rubber bands, kettle 
bells, barbells, and resistance machines. 

Muscle tension reps benefit you in the following ways. 


~They help you learn about the muscles involved in a given technique. 
~They help you control your muscles and understand how they contract and 
expand. 

~They develop your muscles along the technique’s track, from the 
beginning to end. 

~They help you to learn how to breathe when taxing your muscles. 

~They help you include support muscles around the limb executing the 
technique. 


Let’s say you tweaked a shoulder muscle or a pectoral muscle. Just the 
thought of lifting a weight makes your injury throb. Enter muscle tension 
reps. 

Unlike trying to control a free weight that might shift on you or an 
exercise machine that follows a given track, muscle tension movements 
allows you to apply as little or as much tension as you like depending on 
what your injury can tolerate. Because you have to mentally stay in the 
moment to properly contract your applicable muscles, you’re more 
cognizant of what is going on with your injury. 

When I tweaked a chest muscle, I immediately shifted to the dynamic 
tension exercise for the hook punch illustrated in Chapter 8: Resistance 
Training. A short while after, I could resume my regular weight training 
regimen but I liked the muscle tension reps so much I continued to do them 
for several months, enjoying my newly developed hook punch power on the 
heavy bag. 

More on this later. 


The Importance Of Slow Reps 


Some instructors believe one way to improve speed is to practice slow 
repetition. I do too. Consider the sidekick: You slowly step up with your 
rear foot, execute a slow chamber with your lead, extend the kick with 
flawless form, correctly position the foot for impact, flawlessly and slowly 
retract your leg, and gently set your foot down. Here is what is good about 
this. 


~You must be completely engaged mentally and physically to ensure a 
quality rep. 

~Moving slowly allows you to feel and understand which muscles are being 
used. 

~You develop excellent balance. 

~You practice proper breathing. 

~You practice relaxing your body and then tensing it on impact. 

~Your form (do it in front of a mirror) improves with each rep. 

~All the muscles involved in the kick are taxed. 

~Precision movement imbeds in your muscle memory. 


When you have mastered these elements via slow rep practice, good 
quality remains and speed and power follow. 

Practice slow reps whenever and wherever. Besides doing them in your 
school or home training area, consider these two places. 


Watching TV 


Sprawling motionless for hours watching the boob tube is a waste of 
valuable time. Ever so often stand up and do one or two sets of whatever 
comes to mind or whatever you need extra work on. Then sit back down. 
You stirred your blood a little, you didn’t get sweaty, and you got in a 
minute or two of rep practice. 


In the office 


Get up and do something: punches, kicks, blocks, or footwork. Or 
practice defensively and quickly getting up out of the chair. Can you do 30 
reps of standing up and sitting back down in | minute? (Check out the 1- 
minute routines at the end of the book.) 


Let’s leave reps for now but we will return later when we look at 
resistance exercises. 


CHAPTER 6 


FLEXIBILITY 


In 1993, I screwed up my back kicking a door [on the police job]. 
For a while I was referred to on my squad as “The man who 
couldn’t bend.” If I dropped a bunch of change and there wasn't a 
quarter in it and no rookies around to pick it up for me, it just 
stayed there. I gradually got that flexibility back. Now I stretch 
nearly every day ~ Steve Holley, veteran martial artist 


We all got a lot of “used to” memories, don’t we? Well, I used to be able to 
swing my leg up and knock off my own hat. I can still do it today but only 
if my baseball hat has a three-foot-long bill and I’m looking down. No 
problem, though. It’s easier to kick the shins. 

If you suffer from arthritis, old injuries, or you simply stopped doing 
stretching exercises for some reason, it’s possible to get back some or all of 
your flexibility with an easy-to-do training routine that targets your body’s 
specific needs. 


But You Never Plan To Kick High 


Good because too many things can go wrong. But flexibility is also 
beneficial for low kicking. The more flexible you are the less resistance you 
get from your muscles and tendons, which means faster low kicks. 
Additionally, should you slip on the floor or an opponent grabs your leg, 
there is less chance of injury because your stretching routine extends your 
range of movement. 


Low kicks are a part of the martial arts that remains serviceable 
to the elderly, as opposed to fancy high kicks. Additionally, low 
kicks can be performed by someone who is not a gifted athlete ~ 
Barry John O’Brien, veteran martial arts instructor 


While you might not plan to ever kick high, sometimes it happens, 
anyway. You’re sparring or working a drill with someone and in the heat of 
the moment you launch a kick to his head. You did it out of reflex or maybe 
you were just feeling young again. Not good because the twanging sound 
you heard is your poorly stretched hamstring punishing you for your bad 
decision. Now you have to suffer through several months of painful 
walking. And your training? 

Exaggeration? Not even a little bit. I’ve seen it happen often. One time a 
student’s hamstring twang! was so loud I heard it in the next room. 


I stretch first thing in the morning for 5 to 7 minutes and for a few 
minutes more before going to bed ~ Al Decascos, veteran martial 
artist and founder of Wun Hop Kuen Do 


Why Flexibility Is A Good Thing 


If you have old injuries, or even new ones, it’s possible your body has 
adapted to them and not in the best way. Not long ago, a physical therapist 
friend had me stand straight and tall. After several “tsk tsk tsk” she told me I 
was holding my left shoulder lower than my right, a result of several old 
injuries from weight lifting and martial arts. My body had adapted to the 
injuries so well I didn’t know I was doing it. 

If your day job has you bent over a computer, standing with your weight 
on one leg as you work in front of a conveyor belt, or worse, you drive for 
more than an hour a day, your body is suffering even if you don’t feel it 
right now. 


Perhaps you deal with the problem by visiting a chiropractor, physical 
therapist, or a masseuse. This is good in the event your tight muscles are the 
result of a medical issue. But the problem could also mean you need to 
work harder on flexibility exercises. 

As you get older you lose elasticity in your muscles and tissues. 
Developing a good stretching routine helps maintain your flexibility, restore 
it close to where it was when you were younger, and improve it. Think of it 
this way. If you don’t work on your flexibility, your muscles lose more and 
more elasticity as you get older, your martial arts techniques deteriorate, 
and your risk of injury increases exponentially. 

But when you work on your flexibility, your martial art techniques 
function at their best and your risk of injury decreases. 


Flexibility on the mean sidewalks 


Here is a good example of the reduced injury factor. The other morning 
it was raining hard and of course our dogs wanted to go for a walk. I was 
wrestling two dogs on a leash, fighting a huge umbrella in the gusty wind, 
and cursing the fact dogs aren’t civilized enough to use a toilet. Then I 
stepped on a rain-slick and moss-covered 18-inch by 18-inch metal plate on 
the neighbor’s sidewalk. My right foot went north, my left went south, and 
the dogs went west. I managed to twist just before I went into full, 
unwanted splits, though I still ripped a patch of skin off my knee. Happily, 
this sudden, early morning stretch was within my flexibility range. If I had 
not been stretching regularly, I know I would have suffered an injured groin 
muscle. 


Stretching Before Training (Don’t) 


Most fitness experts advise against stretching your muscles before a 
workout. Consider these two findings. 


A Brazilian team of researchers (PubMed.org, 2013) found that: “... the 
passive static stretching program [holding a stretch for a length of time] was 
detrimental to upper and lower body maximal muscle strength performance 
in several body segments. The negative effects of stretching were similar 
for subjects participating in resistance training regimens. From a practical 
standpoint for coaches and trainers, it seems inappropriate to encourage 


static stretching before athletic events or physical activities that require high 
levels of muscle strength.” 


Researchers in Croatia, Journal of Strength and Conditioning Research 
found: “Almost across the board—and regardless of age, sex, or fitness 
level—static stretching before a workout impaired explosive movement and 
strength performance. And while more research is needed to determine 
exactly why static stretching hurts our performance so much, it’s likely that 
loosening muscles and tendons in the ‘traditional ’ manner leaves them less 
able to move quickly and on command come workout time.” 


More on static stretching in a moment. You can, however, do dynamic 
stretching before you train. While it is a form of stretching, I consider it 
more of an active form of warming up the legs, one that does the job 
quickly. It’s worked for my students and me for a long time. 


Dynamic Stretching Before Training (Do) 


Dynamic stretching is a fast way to warm up rather than as a way to 
progress in flexibility. I learned this from a veteran martial artist several 
years ago that used it as a warm-up and as a way to stay loose throughout 
the day. He did it first thing in the morning and again at night before class. 
I’ve tried doing it right after stumbling out of bed but it just doesn’t work 
for me. My head wakes up a lot faster than my muscles, so I find it 
uncomfortable and even painful to do dynamic stretching at 6 a.m. But 
doing it midmorning isn’t a problem. 

I mention my issue so you won’t feel alone should your body respond 
the same. Whether you do it 6 a.m. or at noon, it’s a great way to stay loose 
and relaxed for several hours. Do it again when you get home from work as 
a way to reenergize yourself after a hard day at the mill. 

My students and I have been doing the following dynamic warm-up 
routine for the legs and hips since the late 1990s. It’s a fast way to get the 
blood flowing quickly without fatiguing the muscles before your actual 
workout. 


Don’t forget your back 


Even if you have a problem-free back, it would behoove you to warm it 
up before you do these dynamic warm-up stretches. Call it a warm-up for 


your warm-up. This is because anytime you swing your legs it pulls on your 
lower back muscles. 
These two work nicely. 


~Forward standing bends. Place your hands behind your head and bend 
forward until your upper torso is horizontal with the floor. Do 1 set of 15 
reps. 

~Hulas. Put your hands on your hips (or behind your head if you want to 
get exotic) and circle your hips to the right for 1 set of 10 reps and to the 
left for 1 set of 10 reps. 


Now you’re ready for the four dynamic warm-up stretches. 


Forward leg swings 
Loosens your hips, lower back, hamstrings, and calves. 


~Take hold of something for support, and swing your locked leg forward 
and up as high as you can. 
~Drop it down and, without stopping, swing it up again. 


Do 10 to 12 reps with each leg. 


To the side leg swings 


Loosens the muscles on the insides of your legs and in your groin area. 


~With your foot in the sidekick position, your heel slightly leading, swing 
your locked leg up from your side as high as you can. It’s important to lead 
with the heel to fully warm-up the groin muscles. 

~Drop it down and without stopping, swing it up again. 


Do 10 to 12 reps with each leg. 


To the rear leg swings 
Loosens the muscles on the top of your thighs, butt, and groin. 


~Swing your locked leg up behind you as high as you can. 
~Drop it down to the floor and swing it back up again. 


Do 10 to 12 reps with each leg. 


Note: Don’t worry if you aren’t as flexible as my wife. I’m not. I used her 
for the pics to show what is possible in one’s mid-50s. Just swing your leg 
us as high as you can and do so at least 4 times a week. You will be amazed 
at your progress. 


Chambered leg swings 
This further loosens the hips and groin muscles. 


~Swing your chambered leg (roundhouse or sidekick chamber) as high as 
you can. 
~Drop it down and swing it up again. 


Do 10 to 12 reps and repeat with your left leg. 


Note: Except for the chambered leg swings, keep your legs locked and 
relaxed in all directions as you swing them up as high as you can. 


Static Stretching 


When most people think of stretching, they imagine sitting on the floor, 
spreading their legs, and leaning their torso over one straight leg and 
holding for a given number of seconds. This is called static stretching. 


Never do this before your workout; in fact, many experts advise not doing 
this type of stretching at all, especially if you have tight muscles. 

The problem with static stretching is that it can cause “protective stretch 
reflex.” This means that instead of the muscle lengthening, it fights back by 
resisting. In the end, you might not experience any gains in flexibility. 

I have always done static stretching without any problems. But I do it 
more as a feel good exercise as opposed to trying to improve my flexibility 
to any great degree. For example, when I feel like I need to get some blood 
in my muscles after sitting for a while, but lve already worked them with 
passive and PNF (discussed in a moment) in the last few days, I’ll do a 
quick warm-up with dynamic stretches, plop down on the floor, and hold an 
assortment of positions for a few seconds each. In the end, I feel looser, 
energized, and I might or might not have increased my flexibility. 

Supporters of static stretching suggest a wide range of holding times. 
Some say hold poses for 10 seconds, others say 90. I have always held 
positions for 30. 

If you aren’t sure and want to experiment, begin by holding your static 
stretches for 30 seconds over the next two or three weeks. If you still aren’t 
sure, add or subtract, say, 15 seconds and stick with the new time for 
another two or three weeks. Continue experimenting until you find a time 
most comfortable for you. 


Maintain each stretch for about 30 seconds. Holding the position 
for a longer period increases your chances of tearing the muscle. 
Holding a stretch for [only] 10 seconds will make your time efforts 
less effective ~ Linda Schwartz on livestrong.com 


There are tons of static stretches to choose from. I keep mine simple, 
mostly using the exercises noted next in “passive stretching,” except I don’t 
push into the stretch. I just do statics to relax and stir the blood a little. 

As mentioned, some experts are dead against static stretching while 
others are okay with it. If after six weeks you feel it’s not a good fit for you 
and you would rather spend your energy on passive and PNF, no problem. 


Note: To reiterate, never do static stretching before a workout. 


Passive Stretching 


You can use the same stretches used in static stretching but with an 
important add-on. Instead of going into the stretch as far as you can and 
holding, use an aid to push or pull you in deeper. 

Passive stretching is done after your workout or on off days. Marshall 
Bucjholz said this in an article titled, “PNF Stretching for Martial Arts 
Stability.” “After all that passive stretching, I always felt a bit sleepy 
instead of feeling ready to do a good workout. What I didn't know was that 
passive exercise stretching was helping me to slow down, not warm-up! 
Why? Because in passive exercise stretching, lengthening of the muscles is 
accomplished by relaxing them, with a little bit of help from applying your 
body's weight to the point where you feel the burn. All that relaxation along 
with deep breathing during the stretch is great for winding down after a 
workout.” 


Here are three stretching exercises made passive by pushing or pulling 
yourself deeper into the stretch. Be sure to warm-up with the four dynamic 
leg swings first. 


Butterfly stretch 


~Use your hands or elbows to push your knees down as far as you can go 
comfortably. Hold for 30 seconds. Then relax for a 10 seconds and repeat. 
~If the exercise is new to you and you’re only doing passive stretching and 
not PNF, do only 3 repetitions. Then over the course of two or three weeks, 
work up to 10 reps, 30 seconds each. 


Note: If you can do butterflies without back support, no problem. If you 
need to have your back against something like I do, that’s fine too. 


Hamstring stretch 


~Use a heavy chair leg, or your own foot or ankle to pull you deeper into 
the stretch. Take care not to round your back too much as it can lead to 
injury. 

~Hold for 30 seconds. Then relax for a 10 seconds and repeat. If the 
exercise is new to you and you’re only doing passive stretching and not 
PNF, do only 3 repetitions. Then over the course of two or three weeks, 
work up to 10 reps of 30 seconds each. 


Passive stretching with a weight 


You can go deep into the stretch with this method and it feels great. That 
is, until it doesn’t. Pay attention and when your muscles say they have had 
enough, stop. 


~Use a lightweight—10 to 15 pounds—to sink you deeper into the stretch. 
Hold for 30 seconds. Then relax for 10 seconds and repeat. 


If the exercise is new to you and you’re only doing passive stretching 
and not PNF, do only 3 repetitions. Then over the course of two or three 
weeks, work up to 10 reps, 30 seconds each. 


Examine all of your favorite stretches to determine how to increase the 
intensity by using your body or an object to push or pull you deeper into the 
stretch. (Those old shag rug carpets worked great.) 


Note: Feeling a pinching sensation in your muscles isn’t a good thing. 
Release the stretch immediately or back out of it until the pain is gone. 


PNF Stretching 


PNF stands for proprioceptive neuromuscular facilitation (hard to say 
after you’ve soaked your dentures), a powerful tool to rapidly expand your 
range of motion. Originally designed for rehabilitation, it’s now popular 
with athletes, including martial artists. In Marshall Buchholtz’s article “PNF 
Stretching for Martial Artists,” he says, “Introducing tension to a passively 
lengthened muscle sort of ‘tricks’ the muscle into thinking it can maintain 
this longer length.” 

For our purposes, PNF is done in conjunction with passive stretching. 
First do a passive stretch and then PNF. 


Butterfly Stretch 


Let’s look at the aforementioned butterfly stretch. Here is the passive 
method again. 


Passive Stretching 


~Use your hands or elbows to gently push down on your knees for 30 
seconds. 


PNF Stretching 


~Now pull your knees up as you push down on them with your hands. 
~Fight this no-win battle for 6 seconds. Passive for 30 and PNF for 6 are 
one repetition. Rest 5 to 10 seconds between reps. 


If this is new, do only 3 or 4 reps. Progress slowly because this one loves 
to make you sore and walk all funny like. Work up to a 1 set of 10 reps over 
the next month. 


Hamstring stretch 


As a long time instructor, it’s been my experience that it’s the hamstrings 
of the support leg that is most often injured, not the kicking leg. To 
paraphrase Superfoot Bill Wallace: There isn’t anything pulling or putting 


stress on the kicking leg because all of your body weight is on the support 
leg. 


Here are two PNF stretches to reduce the likelihood of injuring this 
relatively tender muscle group. 


Hamstring 1 
Let’s revisit the hamstring stretch you did earlier. 


Passive 


~Spread your legs. Keeping your back fairly straight, lean over your leg as 
far as you can. Grab your knee, shin, or foot, to pull you deeper into the 
stretch. Hold for 30 seconds. 


PNF 


~Lean over your leg as before, but this time press all of the underside of 
your leg—your upper thigh, behind your knee, your calf, and the heel of 
your foot—into the floor as hard as you can. Press for 6 seconds. Passive 
for 30 and PNF for 6 make one repetition. Rest 5 to 10 seconds between 
reps. 


If this is new, do only 3 or 4 reps. Work up to a 1 set of 10 reps over the 
next month. 


Hamstring stretch 2 
Here is another. Grab a towel, pants belt, or martial arts belt. 


Passive 


~Loop a towel or belt around the bottom of your foot and use your arms to 
pull your leg back toward your head as far as you can go. Leave your other 
leg on the floor. Hold for 30 seconds. 


PNF 


~Use your hamstrings to pull your leg down toward your leg as your resist 
with the towel or belt. Fight for 6 seconds. Passive for 30 and PNF for 6 
make one repetition. Rest 5 to 10 seconds between reps. 


If this is new, do only 3 or 4 reps. Work up to 1 set of 10 reps over the 
next month. 

Don’t neglect your hamstring flexibility. It greatly reduces the chance of 
injury to your support leg when kicking, or when your leg is pushed or 
pulled in the extreme. 


Shoulders 


Many shoulder problems plaguing martial artists could be remedied with 
greater flexibility. (Overuse syndrome and unbalanced muscle development 
are two other causes.) It’s an easy muscle group to forget to stretch—but it’s 
critical that you do. 


Shoulder stretch 1 


Passive 


~With your left hand, reach across your chest as far as you can and with 
your right hand, pull your elbow a little farther. Hold for 30 seconds 


PNF 


~As you continue to stretch, roll your shoulder back and down. It’s a small 
movement—compare BOB’s head in the two photos—but when done right 


you instantly feel the added stretch. Hold for 6 seconds. Passive for 30 and 
PNF for 6 are one repetition. Rest 5 to 10 seconds between reps. 


If this is new, do only 3 or 4 reps. Work up to a 1 set of 10 reps over the 
next month. 


Shoulder stretch 2 


Passive 


~Straighten your arm, reach back as far as you can, and take hold of a 
doorframe or pole. 
~Stretch your shoulder and chest muscles for 30 seconds 


PNF 


~This time, push against the door facing or pole to achieve a deep, 
isometric contraction. Hold for 6 seconds. Passive for 30 and PNF for 6 are 


one repetition. Rest 5 to 10 seconds between reps. 


If this is new, do only 3 or 4 reps. Work up to a 1 set of 10 reps over the 
next month. 


Note: Besides enjoying a wider range of arm movement, passive and PNS 
shoulder stretching improves your arm speed, reduces the potential for 
shoulder problems, and helps existing ones. Hold all PNF positions for 6 
seconds. 


Creating your own PNF 


Any passive stretch can be made PNF and to show all of them would be 
the topic of its own book. But it’s not difficult. 
Choose any of your favorite stretches and determine how to use: 


~your hands, as you did with the Butterfly Stretch and Shoulder Stretch 1. 
~a belt, as you did with Hamstrings 1. 

~the floor, as you did with Hamstrings 2. 

~a Stationary object (as you did with Shoulder stretch 2. 


PNF can be tiring 


If your legs are still shaky from yesterday’s hard martial arts workout, 
don’t do PNF today. Shaky muscles the day after training is nature’s way of 
letting you know you did too much. Pleasantly fatigued is okay, but not 
shaky. 

So when you’ve done too much but you still want to stretch a little, do 
the warm-up as described in “Dynamic Stretching” above—leg swings to 
the front, side, and back—and then do light static stretching or light passive 
stretching. Save PNF for those days when you’re fully recuperated from a 
hard workout or a day when you haven’t worked your legs hard. 


PNF guidelines 


~Leave 48 hours between PNF stretching routines. 
~Perform only one exercise per muscle group in a session. 
~Hold the passive stretch for 30 seconds and PNF right after for 6 seconds. 


Downward Dog 


I occasionally get on a yoga kick. The benefits are many: relaxation, 
flexibility, strength building, rejuvenation, and it feels good. Though I drift 
away from it for a couple of months before getting back into it again, I 
consistently practice a pose called “downward dog.” 

I had a bad shoulder when I first began doing downward dog and the 
pose hurt like the dickens but I rode it out. At first, I made some minor 
adjustments so as not to put added stress on the shoulder joint, such as not 
locking my arms out and not pushing my rear up as high as I could. A few 
weeks later, I had loosened and strengthened my shoulders enough to do it 
the correct way. 

Not all shoulder problems are the same so if you have one, check with 
your doctor or physical therapist to see if downward dog is doable for you. 


Note: Although it’s rare to find a yoga instructor suggesting you warm-up 
first, you should. Do the dynamic stretch discussed earlier for your legs and 
any arm and hip warm-ups you normally do before your martial arts 
practice. 


~The pose resembles an inverted letter V. 

~Hands should be shoulder-width apart, fingers spread evenly, and your 
middle finger should point forward. 

~Let your head hang. 

~Feet are hip-width apart and parallel to each other. 

~Don’t let your knees turn toward one another as this puts stress on the 
joints. 

~Your weight is evenly distributed between your legs and arms. 

~Using your arms and legs, push your rear upward as high as you can to 
stretch your entire body (expect a symphony of popping bones). 


Do 4 to 6 sets, 30 seconds each. 
Here are some of the benefits of downward dog. 
For martial arts 


~Strengthens the hamstrings. 

~Stretches the shoulders. 

~Keeps wrists and hands strong. 
~Strengthens the core. 

~Strengthens the toes, arches and ankles. 


In general 


~Strengthens hands, wrists, low back, hamstrings, calves, and Achilles 
tendon. 

~Decreases back pain by strengthening the entire back and shoulder girdle. 
~Elongates shoulders and shoulder blade area. 

~Decreases tension and headaches by elongating the cervical spine and 
neck, and relaxing the head. 

~Deepens respiration. 

~Decreases anxiety. 

~Increases full-body circulation. 


Stretching Routine 


Experiment to determine the best stretching schedule for you. Here is 
mine. 


Tuesday 


~2 sets of 6 to 10 reps of passive stretching and PNF stretching: butterfly, 
Hamstrings 1 and 2, and Shoulders 1 and 2. Each rep includes a 30-second 
passive stretch followed immediately by a 6-second PNF stretch. 

~4 to 6, 30-second sets of downward dog. There is no PNF for this exercise. 


Thursday 


~4 to 6 sets of passive stretching: butterfly, hamstrings 1 and 2, shoulders 1 
and 2, and downward dog. 

~No PNF on this day. 

Friday 

~Repeat of Tuesday’s combined passive and PNF stretches. 

Saturday 

~Repeat of Thursday’s passive stretching only. 


Sunday 
~Sometimes I do a little feel-good static stretching. 
Mondays and Wednesdays 


~I do only the dynamic stretching as a warm-up to class. Sometimes I do a 
little passive butterfly and hamstring stretching after class. 


Note: Use dynamic stretching to warm-up prior to every stretching session. 


CHAPTER 7 


CORE 


Initially, the material about core was part of Chapter 8: Resistance Training. 
But the core is so important I decided it warranted its own chapter. This 
isn’t an original thought, as every modern fitness program today 
emphasizes exercises to develop this critical area. 

In Chapter 17, I write about how I used martial arts to prepare for 
prostate surgery while working on this book. After getting six incisions in 
my abdomen, I painfully discovered during my recuperation how nearly 
everything you do involves the center of your body, your core. When it 
comes to the martial arts, there is no “nearly” about it; everything you do 
engages it. 

The muscles of your core, to include your abdomen, sides, and lower 
back, are involved when you punch, kick, grapple, jump, and get up quickly 
from the floor. You even use them when standing and deciding whether to 
fight or flee. For sure, when your core muscles are fit and strong, you enjoy 
great power, flexibility, and speed. 

For the older martial artist, training the core is essential, not only for the 
fighting arts but also for building strength in a critical area that can give us 
grief as we age. In short, the best defense against an aching lower back is to 
strengthen it. 


To Crunch Or Not To Crunch 


Many trainers these days believe crunches are no longer the most 
effective way to develop powerful abdominal muscles. They argue that ab 
muscles are meant to stabilize your body and help keep your spine straight. 
But they say crunches do just the opposite, that is, they flex your spine and 
strain your vulnerable lower back. Additionally, crunches can cause your 
belly to stick out when seen in profile. 


Planks 


Plank exercises force your body to stabilize itself in one position as it 
strengthens your abs, sides, and your lower back muscles. Besides helping 
you deliver powerful hand and leg techniques, planks develop a visually 


muscular midsection because they work—ready for some Latin?—the 
transverse abdominus (it holds in your rectus abdominus), while crunches 
target primarily the rectus abdominus. 


Reluctant to give up your crunches? 


When I first heard negative comments about crunches, I thought about 
how bodybuilders develop such incredible six-packs doing them. In fact, 
during my brief foray into competitive bodybuilding many moons ago (yes, 
I wore those little trunks and smeared myself with self-tanner), I built a 
pretty good midsection doing weighted crunches (holding a barbell plate on 
my chest). However, if it were possible to build a powerful midsection 
doing planks, while also building strong sides and a lower back, it would 
certainly seem planks are the way to go. 

If you’re resistant to giving up your crunches, try this. Do plank 
exercises twice a week and crunches one day a week. Do that for a month 
and then switch it up to crunches two days a week and planks one day. Then 
do a month of only planks. 

Since crunches are well known, let’s take a quick look at planks. 


Three Plank Exercises 


Here are three progressive exercises to strengthen your core (and flatten 
your gut). If you can do the front plank on the balls of your feet now, jump 
to that section and skip the description for doing them on your knees. If 
you’re new to planks, it’s strongly suggested you do them on your knees for 
two or three weeks. There is no shame in this. It’s simply a progressive way 
to condition your core for doing them on the balls of your feet. 


Front plank on your knees 


As mentioned throughout this book, start out slowly when an exercise is 
new to you. You’re exercising to build strength; you’re not trying to prove 
anything to anyone. Besides, you’re training solo so who will know? Build 
progressively and the gains will come. But if you push too hard and too 
fast, the resultant injury will sideline you. Easy choice. 
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~Rest on your knees and forearms with your elbows under your shoulders. 
Keep your rear even with your back and don’t sag in your middle. 

~Hold for 20 seconds, then rest on the floor for 30 seconds. 

~Do another set for 20 seconds, for a total of 2 sets, 20 seconds each. 

~Rest a day. 

~The day after your rest day, do another 2 sets. If you can add 5 seconds to 
each set, do so. If you can’t, don’t worry about it. Add 5 when you can. 


Continue this pattern until you can do 2 sets, 60 seconds each. This 
might take several weeks to achieve. Don’t force it; enjoy the process. 


Front plank on the balls of your feet 


When you have completed 2 sets of 60 seconds each on your knees for 
three or four weeks, you’re ready for the next step. Or if you’ve done core 
work before and you’re in good shape, you can jump right into this tougher 
variation. 


~Rest on your forearms and on the balls of your feet. 

~Since this is a lot tougher than doing them on your knees, start over at 20 
seconds. If it’s too easy, increase the time a few seconds on your second set. 
~Progressively and slowly work toward a goal of 2 sets, 60 seconds each. 
Once you’ve reached this goal—it might take two to three months— 
continue to do 2 sets for a few months and enjoy the strength you’ve built. 


Once your core is in great shape, you can progress to one of the 
following variations. 


Note: It’s fine if you don’t want to go harder. With 2 sets of 60-second 
planks, you have developed excellent core power. Actually, doing 2 sets of 
40-second planks are good too. 


Advanced: front plank, leg lift 


This adds intense stress on your core while working your butt muscles, 
AKA: your kick thrusters. Because you’re advanced, start with 1, 60-second 
plank and two leg lifts within the minute. 


~Lean onto your forearms and the balls of your feet. Then lift your right leg 
a few inches off the floor. 

~Hold it up for 20 seconds, and then put it down. Lift your left leg for 20 
seconds, and put it down. For the remaining 20 seconds, do the plank on the 
balls of both feet. That completes your first 60-second set. 

~Rest for 30 seconds and do another set, repeating the 20, 20, 20 formula. 


If 20 seconds is too long for each leg, reduce the time to, say, 10 seconds 
with each leg, and finish the set on the balls of both feet for 40 seconds. 
Over the weeks, slowly and progressively increase the time you hold up 
your legs. 

Here is a goal to shoot for. Hold one leg up for 30 seconds and then the 
other leg up for 30 seconds. Then rest on the floor for half a minute or a full 
minute if needed. Then do a second set of 30 and 30. 

Still want more? Want buns of steel? Hold your left leg up for the entire 
first 60-second set, rest for 30, and then hold your right leg up for the entire 
second set. So each leg gets one 60-second set. 

What? You want a tougher version? You’re a beast! 


Advanced: Kicking From The Plank 


This time add a kick to your plank to really challenge and strengthen 
your core, glutes, and legs. First, get into shape with the earlier versions. 
Don’t push it. Take your time and progress slowly, and soon you will be 
ready for these. 


~Get on your forearms and the balls of your feet. 

~Draw your knee in and thrust your foot back. Hold it out for 2 seconds and 
retract. 

~Do 5 kicks with your left leg in 30 seconds and 5 with your right leg in 30 
seconds. 

~After completing the first set, rest for 30 to 60 seconds and repeat the 
same number of kicks in the second 60-second set. 


Lower Back And Planks 


I’ve had lower back problems all my life so planks aggravated it at first. 
What helped was to refrain from adding seconds to my sets until I was 
completely conditioned. Even when I was doing, say, 20-second planks and 


my abs wanted to do more, I knew it was too soon to add another 5 or 10 
seconds because my back—my weak link—would take its vengeance on me 
later in the evening. So I remained at 20 seconds for an extra two or three 
weeks before adding time. 


Side Plank 


This tough exercise targets your sides and lower back, important muscles 
to help you twist away from someone, slam home a punch, take a punch in 
the side, throw a hard-hitting kick, and get up from the ground quickly. 

If you’ve done this exercise before and can handle the on-your-feet 
position, jump ahead to that section. If you’re new to it, start on your knees 
for two or three weeks before doing the on-your-feet version. There is 
nothing like sore or strained side muscles to make your day and night 
miserable. It’s all about progressing slowly. 


On your knees 


~Get onto your side and place your forearm directly under your shoulder, 
with legs bent so your lower body rests on your knees. 

~Lift your side off the floor as high as you can and hold for 20 seconds. 
~Drop back onto the floor and rest for a few seconds. 

~Do another 20-second set on the same side. 

~Flip over and do 2 sets of 20 seconds on that side with a rest between 
them. 

~When you’re ready—two weeks later, a month—do 2 sets of 30 seconds 
with a short rest between them on each side. 


Your goal—it might take a month or six—is to do 1, 60-second set on 
each side. When you’ve done those for a month or two, you’re ready for 
tougher version. 


Note: Don’t let your side droop when doing side planks. Suck it up as high 
as you can. 


On your feet 


After reaching the goal of 60 seconds on each side on your knees, reduce 
the time when doing them on your feet until you can determine how easy or 
hard they are. 


~Rest on your forearms. Extend your legs, and stack your feet. Start with 2 
sets of 20 seconds on each side, resting 15 seconds in between. 

~When you can do 1, 60-second set on each side on your feet, you’re ready 
to progress to the next stage if you want. If you don’t want, that’s fine. 


Conditioning is personal. Try not to compare yourself to others 
who may be at a different level. Use your current condition versus 
your future condition as a barometer of progress ~ Barry John 
O’Brien, veteran martial artist 


Advanced: side plank with reach 
This is harder than it looks but it’s worth striving for. 


~Assume the side plank and extend your arm over your head. 

~Slowly lower your hand under your abdomen and reach toward your far 
side. Your hips might lift a little, which is fine. 

~Return to the hand-up position. Instead of watching the clock, count your 
reaches. Start with 2 sets of 5 reps on each side. Strive for 2 sets of 20 reps 
on each side. 


Take your time progressing with plank exercises. It won’t come as 
quickly as it did when you were 20 years old. But you’re older and wiser 
now, so with patience and stick-to-itiveness, you can reach your potential 
by progressing in small increments over a longer stretch of time. 


A Change Of Pace Ab Exercise 


This is one of those exercises where at first you go, “I don’t feel 
anything,” then a couple minutes later, “Okay, okay, I get it.” Or if you 
don’t feel it at the time you will when you first start moving around the next 
morning. 

The action is simple: You walk from point A to B and back again 
holding onto one dumbbell. Experiment to see what poundage to use and 
how far to walk. When I do it in my yard, I walk 2 laps, 1 lap holding the 
weight in my right hand and 1 holding it in my left. Then rest, and do 
another 2 laps. I generally do about 3 sets, 2 laps per set. 

But when I do it in my weight room, I walk back and fourth, 30 seconds 
with each arm), generally doing 5, 1-minute sets. It will take you a couple 
of workouts to figure out your poundage and your distance or time. 


Carry the weight without leaning in the direction of the dumbbell. Try to 
move as if you have nothing in your hand at all. This forces the muscles on 
all four sides of your body to work hard to keep your posture straight and 
seemingly relaxed. 


~Don’t lean in the direction of the dumbbell. You must walk straight and 
tall to force your core to stabilize you. 


CHAPTER 8 


RESISTANCE TRAINING 


[Weight training] is the only type of exercise that can substantially 
slow, and even reverse, the declines in muscle mass, bone density, 
and strength that were once considered inevitable consequences of 
aging ~ Elizabeth Quinn, sports medicine expert 


With a little creativity you can easily duplicate martial arts movements with 
weights, cables, bands, and your own bodyweight. Other athletes have been 
doing it for years, and new exercises and equipment are continually being 
developed to stimulate the very muscles used in swimming, track, judo, and 
skiing. Happily, you don’t have to invent or buy expensive machines to 
provide resistance. All you need are a set of free weights—enough 
poundage for ample resistance—a cable machine at your gym, or a set of 
inexpensive bands at home. Or simply use your bodyweight. 


Note: The following exercises share one commonality: They are 
“movement specific,” meaning they strengthen your muscles for the 
specific technique or move you want to develop and improve. These are just 
a few to get you started. 


Dumbbell Bench Presses For Straight-Line Punching Power 


A major concern as a person ages is loss of bone density. In 
layman's terms, a bone must be dense to be strong. Everyone has 
heard about an elderly person falling and breaking a hip; actually, 
the break in the hip often occurs while the person is standing 
because of low bone density. Bone density begins to decrease in our 
20s and 30s. This can be prevented even into our 70s and 80s with 
the right exercises. Bone "hardening" requires "loaded" or 
"impact" exercises. Supported exercises, such as swimming or 
bicycling, do not harden the bones as do squats, running 
(particularly downhill), plyometrics (jumping off boxes), and so 


on. Secondary hardening exercises include striking a heavy bag ~ 
Tom Levak, veteran martial artist 


The bench press is an upper body exercise that works the chest, arms, 
shoulders, back, core muscles, and many smaller muscles. Bodybuilders 
and power lifters have been using it since the invention of the athletic 
supporter for one sole reason: It works. 

What follows isn’t about building huge pecs. You can find such 
information in the muscle magazines, online, in DVDS, and in books. 
Instead, presented here are bench press exercises modified to increase the 
impact, speed, and explosiveness of your straight-line hand techniques, 
such as jabs, crosses, reverse punches, and pushes. 


Press and hold 


The press and hold is my bread and butter bench press, one that has done 
wonders for my punching power, stability muscles, and explosiveness from 
my on-guard stance. Punching power speaks for itself. Stability muscles are 
those that come into play when your punch is at full extension. 


~The power you develop from this exercise allows you to explode a cross 
punch or jab without having to draw your fist back. This means you’re able 


to punch with good power, even amazing power, when your hands are 
already part way to the target. 


How much weight should you use? Forget the pink dumbbells. To 
activate your fast-twitch muscle fibers and develop explosiveness, you need 
to go heavy, a poundage that lets you squeeze out 2 or 3 three sets of 10 to 
12 reps. Use enough weight so you have to grunt and grimace on those last 
two reps. 


~Lie on a bench with your feet on the floor, and press the dumbbells 
overhead. 

~Lower the right one to your chest, leaving the left dumbbell at full 
extension. Press 3 reps with your right arm without moving your 
straightened left arm. 


~At the completion of the 3rd rep, leave your right arm locked out and 
lower your left dumbbell to your chest. Now pump out 3 reps with your left. 
At the completion of the 3rd rep, leave your left arm straight and lower your 
right dumbbell. Then do 3 more. 


Do the reps at a medium fast pace and think “punch” on every rep. Don’t 
lock out your elbow joint at full extension. 
Do 3 sets of 9 to 12 total reps. 


On-guard punching 


This variation builds explosive power from your on-guard stance or 
anytime your punching hand is half way extended. Use the 3-rep punching 
sequence again. 


~Begin with both dumbbells at the half-way-up position. 


~Don’t move the left dumbbell as you press the other to full extension for 3 
reps. Then lower the right one half way and press the left up to full 
extension for 3 reps. 

~Do the reps at a fairly fast pace, thinking, “punch” on every rep. 


Do 3 sets of 9 to 12 total reps. 


Explosive launch punching 


Imagine you’re in close quarters with an attacker when a pathway opens 
up to his solar plexus or liver. This exercise develops raw arm, shoulder, 
and chest power for those times when you’re too close to step into your 
blow. 


~Begin with both dumbbells close to your chest. Hold the left dumbbell at 
your chest as you press the other half way up for 3 reps. 


~Lower the right one and then press the left half way up for 3 reps. 
~Do the reps at a fairly fast pace, thinking, “punch” on every rep. 


Do 3 sets of 9 to 12 total reps. 


Note: No matter which variation you choose, hold the dumbbells no wider 
than your shoulders to duplicate classic, straight-line punching. 


Your Dumbbell Routine 


Don’t do 3 sets of all three variations each workout. That would lead to 
overtraining and potential injury. 

Always warm up before doing your three sets with arm rotations, an easy 
set of pushups, or a set of dumbbell benches with half the weight you use 
for the actual exercise. Here are two productive ways to train the variations. 
Use your imagination to create others. 


Method 1 


Do a different variation each time you workout. For example, do 
Explosive Launch Punching on Monday and On-Guard Punching on Friday. 
The following week, do On-Guard Punching on Monday and Press and 
Hold on Friday. 


Method 2 


Do one set of Press and Hold, one set of On-Guard Punching, and one 
set of Explosive Launch Punching each time you train. 


Method 3 


If you’re weak in one of the variations, say, exploding from your on- 
guard position, do 3 sets of On-Guard Punching each workout for 6 weeks. 
Then switch to doing one set of each variation each workout for 6 weeks. 
Mix and match depending on your needs. 


Note: See the warning about overtraining after the barbell benches below. 


Barbell Bench Presses For Punching Power 


There is no conceivable way that a boxer can hope to attain 
maximum punching power without a structured strength-training 
program ~ My Boxing Coach 


If you love barbell bench presses by all mean do them from time to time. 
But consider dumbbell benches your default method—they engage more 
muscles and do a better job of following the track of your straight-line 
punches—for developing dynamic punching power. 

The purposes for the following variations are the same as described 
above for dumbbell bench presses. 


Press and hold 


~Push from your chest—think “push”—to full extension and hold. Count, 
“One thousand one, one thousand two, one thousand three.” 
~Lower to your chest and repeat. 


Do 3 sets of 10 tol2 reps. 
On-guard punching 


~Begin pressing from the half-way-up position. Think “punch” as you drive 
it upward 
~Lower half way and repeat. 
Do 3 sets of 10 to 12 reps. 
Note: Refer to the dumbbell presses at to the purpose of each position 


Explosive-launch punching 


~Begin with the bar an inch or two off your chest and push it half way up. 
Think “explode.” 
~Lower to your chest and repeat. 


Do 3 sets of 10 to 12 reps. 


Bungee Cord and Cables Punches 


Ideally, your cable and bungee cord should be about shoulder high but if 
yours isn’t, you can still benefit from these exercises. 


~Assume your stance with the bungee cord secured in your hand. 

~Punch straight out, stopping your arm a couple of inches short of full 
extension. Tense your arm, shoulder, chest, back, abs and legs at full 
extension for added effect. 


~Follow the same procedure with the cable as you do with the cords. 


Because I use heavy resistance with cables I don’t rotate my hand all the 
way. My tendons don’t like it so I don’t do it. Small sacrifice. If it doesn’t 
bother yours, then rotate. 


Charles Atlas And Straight Punches 


Remember those Charles Atlas ads in the comics? He was selling 
dynamic tension, in which you provide resistance against yourself. I read an 
article by a guy who walked in on Charles lifting weights so who knows if 
he solely developed his physique with the weight-free exercise courses he 
was selling. Nonetheless, they are still beneficial. 

Here is how you can do it with a straight-line cross punch 


~Beginning from the launch point of your cross punch, tense every muscle 
in your face, shoulders, chest, arms, abs, and legs. Yes, you have to make a 
face. 


~Maintain full body tension all the way through the punch. At the end, give 
it an extra 2-second squeeze. 
~Relax, retract, and do it again. 


Do 2 sets of 8 reps. 


Your Straight-Line Resistance Routine 


Whether you do dumbbell presses, barbell presses, cable, bungee, or 
dynamic tension, do not do all the variations in one workout. That would be 
excessive and you would risk overtraining and injury. 


Mix and match as described in the dumbbell punching section. For 
example: 


~Dumbbells on day 1 and barbells on day 2. 

~Dumbbells on day 1 and cables or bungee on day 2. 

~Barbell on day 1 and dynamic tension on day 2. 

~Each workout do 1 set of benches (any position), 1 set of dumbbells (any 
position), 1 set of cables, and 1 set of dynamic tension. 


Weight training is essential as you age. You begin to lose muscle 
mass past the age of 50 unless you do something about it. I recently 


decided to see if I could buck that trend and, with the aid of 
creatine and BCAA's, I put an inch on my chest and half an inch 
on both arms. Weakness never improved technique ~ Steve Holley, 
veteran martial artist 


Dumbbell Presses For Backfist and Side Hammer Fist 


Performing high-repetition backfists in the air can be rough on your 
elbow joints, especially when you lock your elbow at full extension. What 
is considered high reps? That depends on the individual. When I was laid 
up with a broken knee in my twenties, I would do 500-seated backfists per 
workout 3 times a week without hurting anything. Fifteen years later, I 
followed a routine in which I did 500 backfists per week and I ended up 
with overuse syndrome: aching, popping, and fatigued arms. Today in my 
twilight years (don’t you just hate that term?) I wouldn’t dream of doing so 
many. 

By the way, I developed a killer backfist in my youth from doing all 
those reps but it would have been better if I had added more variety 
weights, bag work, isometrics, dynamic tension, and so on. But I didn’t 
know about those things then. 


Reminder: Never lock out your arm at full extension no matter what hand 
technique you’re doing. “Hey, I’ve always locked out and my elbows are 
fine,” someone always says. To them I say, “Good, you’ve beaten the odds. 
But can you look into the future to see if you will continue to beat them?” 
No, which is why you should stop right now. 

Not locking out is easy to do: Simply stop your backfist and side 
hammerfist an inch short of full lockout. 


Speaking of side hammerfists, in the last two years, I’ve essentially 
switched from backfists to side hammers and done so with positive results 
(I explain why below in “Side hammerfist”’). ’'ve combined backfists and 
side hammerfists here because they are closely related, though the slightly 
different hand position engages the triceps a little differently. So whether 
you remain with backfists, switch to side hammers, or do both, here are 
some excellent exercises to develop knockout blows. 


On-your-side dumbbell backfists 


I’ve experienced amazing results with this exercise and so have my 
students. Although you’re lying on your side, the position roughly 
duplicates your standing on-guard arm position. This makes the exercise 
movement specific because gravity provides resistance in the direction of 
your strike. 

It might seem that standing and backfisting the air with a weight in your 
hand is movement specific. But it isn’t. This is because gravity pulls the 
weight downward. Sure you have to resist, but again, it’s pulling the weight 
down. Down is the wrong direction. 


~Lie on your side holding a dumbbell with your arm bent 90 degrees and 
your forearm about parallel with the floor. Your other hand ensures your 
arm doesn’t sink lower than horizontal and strain your elbow’s connecting 
tendons and ligaments. 

~Lead with your two largest knuckles and backfist the dumbbell upward. 
Press at whatever speed you normally use when lifting—lifting speed not 
backfisting speed—and make sure not to snap your elbow joint at the end. 
Think “backfist!” 


Use enough weight to do 3 sets of 10 to 12 reps on both sides. 


Standing cable backfists 


It’s okay to do these while standing because the cable creates resistance 
in the direction of the backfist, as opposed to holding a dumbbell and 
fighting gravity’s downward pull. 


~Ideally, the cable should be shoulder high. But if yours begins at floor 
level or higher than your head, you can still do the exercise. Position your 
free hand as you did when doing lying dumbbell backfists to prevent your 
arm from bending more than 90 degrees. 

~Launch your backfist at medium speed and tense your fist, arm, shoulder, 
and core muscles 2 or 3 inches short of full extension. 


Do 3 sets of 10 reps on both sides. 


Note: Be sure to warm up your elbow joints before doing any kind of 
resistance exercise involving your elbows. They’ve served you well this 
long, so don’t get carried away and hurt them now. If you have chronic 
elbow issues, start out light for a few weeks, though your muscles might 
feel like they can handle more resistance. This allows time for any small 
muscles around your elbows to strengthen and lets you observe how your 
tendons, ligaments, or whatever else is causing you pain handle the 
resistance. 


Bungee cord backfists 


Don’t have access to a cable machine? Do backfists with a bungee cord. 


~Wrap the cord to a post, tree, or pole about as high as your shoulders. 
Secure the other end to your wrist or loop it around your palm, and make a 
fist. Use your other hand to stop your arm from bending more than 90 
degrees. 

~Launch your backfist at medium speed and tense your fist, arm, shoulder, 
and core muscles on impact. Don’t lock your arm out. 


Do 3 sets of 10 to 12 reps on both sides 


Your Backfist Routine 


Don’t do 3 sets of standing cable or bungee cord backfists followed by 3 
sets of on-your-side dumbbell backfists in the same workout. It’s a one-or- 
the-other thing. For example, here are three ways you can add them to a 2- 
times-a-week workout. 


~Do 3 sets of standing cable or cord backfists 2 times a week for 4 to 6 
weeks and then switch to 3 sets of on-your-side backfists 2 times a week for 


4 to 6 weeks. 

~Do 3 sets of on-your-side dumbbell backfists on day 1, and 3 sets of 
standing cable or cord backfists on day 2. 

~Mix them each workout. On day 1, do 2 sets of standing cable or cord 
backfists and 1 set of dumbbell on-your-side backfists. On day 2, do 2 sets 
of dumbbell on-your-side backfists and 1 set of standing cable or cord 
backfists on day 2. 


Side hammerfist 


Back in the 80s, I offered my students free dues if they could block my 
backfist. I wouldn’t offer the same deal today because Father Time has been 
mean and cruel to my muscles, tendons, and joints. But where there is a will 


After decades of practicing the backfist, I have spent the last two years 
replacing it with the side hammerfist. Here are three ways I think it’s better 
for you. 


1) You can strike boney surfaces without injuring your hand. While the 
backfist is one the most frequently used techniques in point fighting, when 
you make contact with someone’s boney face in a real self-defense 
situation, you’re likely to injure your hand as much as their mug. With the 
side hammer, impact is made with the bottom of your fist. 


2) There is less chance of hurting your forearm tendons and elbow joint. 
Over the years throwing backfists, I’ve injured my forearm tendons many 
times and I’ve hyperextended my elbow even more. The tendon injuries 
have been mostly from the snap-back phase of the backfist. The elbow 
injuries have been from clumsily missing the handheld pads or a swinging 
heavy bag. So far, I haven’t experienced these problems throwing side 
hammerfists. 


3) It delivers greater impact than the backfist. Although it might be a tad 
slower than your backfist, in time it delivers greater impact for the reason 
Martina Sprague, a veteran martial artist, author, and scientists explains in 
her book Fighting Science. 


“It is interesting to note that if you impact with the side of your fist, 
rather than the back of your hand, you can get an even greater power 
advantage. When impacting with the side of the fist, the elbow comes up 
and points at the target, and the strike is then extended in the direction of 
the elbow, so there is no conflict with the direction of energy. When 
impacting with the back of the fist, however, the elbow is pointed slightly 
downward so there is a slight conflict with the direction of energy. 
According to the principles of physics, connecting with the side of the fist is 
the more powerful of the two.” 

Here are two resistance exercises for the side hammerfist. 


On-your-side dumbbell hammerfist 


As with the on-your-side dumbbell backfists, this position provides 
movement specific resistance, as opposed to doing them while standing. As 
with earlier exercises, the lying position is roughly the same as the classic 
standing on-guard position. 


~Lie on your left side holding the dumbbell with your arm bent 90 degrees 
and your forearm about parallel with the floor. Hold your other hand under 
the dumbbell to ensure your arm doesn’t sink lower than horizontal (and the 
dumbbell doesn’t flatten your nose). 

~Leading with the side of your fist, press the dumbbell upward at whatever 
speed you normally use when lifting. Stop half an inch short of lockout. 
Think “hammerfist!” without snapping your elbow joint. 


Use enough weight to do 3 sets of 10 to 12 reps on both sides. 


Standing cable and bungee cord hammerfist 


~Follow the same format as described in “Cable backfist” and “Bungee 
cord” backfists but instead of striking with your knuckles, strike with the 
side of your fist. Be sure to use your other hand as a bumper to prevent your 
fist from retracting farther than 90 degrees. It’s all about saving your 
tendons and ligaments. 


Older martial artists don’t have the testosterone levels to rapidly 
repair torn muscles like younger people do, so the tear and repair 
becomes tear and tear some more ~ Lawrence Kane, veteran 
martial artist, author 


Pulling Muscles 


So far we have been addressing your pushing muscles—the various 
dumbbell and barbell exercises, cable and bungee movements, pushups, and 
dynamic tension punching—so it’s important to do something for the 
pulling muscles as well. 

Most back exercises—lat machine pull downs, chin-ups, barbell and 
dumbbell rowing, and other pulling-type resistance movements—indirectly 
hit the biceps. You’re encouraged to include these movements in your 


resistance training because not only do they build power for those 
techniques in which you have to pull the attacker in some fashion, they also 
round out your muscle development. 

Back in my bodybuilding days, many of my fellow gym rats spent an 
inordinate amount of time doing bench presses while ignoring their back 
muscles. After all, they thought, they couldn’t see their backs. They would 
subsequently learn, however, this ignored area, this weak link, would bite 
them with an injury when a heavy weight would inadvertently shift to these 
weak muscles. 

So this won’t happen to you, simply include 3 or 4 sets of pulling 
exercises in your resistance training, such as rowing, lat machine pull 
downs, and pull-ups to develop the back of the shoulders, the back itself, 
and to a lesser degree the biceps. These exercises are well known so I’m not 
going to illustrate them here (check them out on Youtube if needed). I will 
say that whenever possible, do one-arm pulling movements, such as one- 
arm dumbbell rowing and one-arm cable rowing, and as you do them, 
image pulling an attacker’s arm or leg. 


Biceps 

Most, if not all, arm curling exercises follow the same path, but your arm 
seldom follows it when grappling or working on drills in which you pull the 
attacker’s arm, leg, shoulder, or torso. This means these off-path 
movements might not be as strong, and might be more vulnerable to strain 
and injury. With this fact in mind, I look for biceps exercises to fill in the 
weak gaps. 


For example, I don’t use the regular palm-up or palm-down hand 
position when doing pull-ups on my Total Gym, but rather grip the ends of 
the padded foot bar. This stimulates part of the back, biceps, and forearm 
muscles not used in the standard curl or pull-up, and it better hits those 
muscles used when pulling someone. 

I also like to experiment by doing out of the norm dumbbell curls. 
Remember the biceps are tender muscles so when experimenting with 
angles and weird positions, reduce your regular poundage until you see how 
your muscles respond. No position is off limits or too strange. 

Here are two examples. They aren’t as bizarre as some I’ve done but you 
will like how they hit sections of the biceps seldom stimulated. 


Lying palm-up curl 
This works the biceps near the bend of your elbow. 


There is no momentum with this as there is with standing curls. So 
reduce the poundage and then slowly increase it over time. 


~Lie on your side with your arm stretched out and grip a dumbbell. Make 
sure your upper arm is flat on the floor. 

~Curl the weight up until you no long feel resistance, usually just short of 
90 degrees. Slowly lower it back. 


The hardest part is getting it off the floor the first few inches. Once it 
gets moving be careful because a dumbbell and your teeth are not a good 
mix. 

Do 2 sets of 10 reps. 


Lying thumb-up curl 


This also hits the lower biceps as well as the upper forearm muscles. 
Again, begin with a lightweight to prevent soreness or injuring this less 
often used part of the biceps. 


~Lie on your side with your arm stretched out and grip a dumbbell, thumb 
up. Make sure your upper arm is flat on the floor. 

~Curl the weight up until you no long feel resistance, usually just short of 
90 degrees. Slowly lower it back down. 


Do 2 sets of 10 reps. 

It’s okay to do palm-up and thumb-up in the same workout, 2 sets of 
each. 

Sometime for a different feel, I lie at the top of a set of stairs and stretch 
my arm down the steps while gripping the dumbbell. Because of the slant, 
you get resistance all the way through the curl arc. 


Hook Punch 


The hook punch, also called roundhouse punch, is a powerful hand 
technique favored by boxers and MMA fighters but employed less by 
karate, taekwondo, and kung fu martial artists. It’s a good technique for the 
aging fighter because there isn’t much stress on the elbow joint, though 
there is on the shoulder, hips, and wrists. As always, warm-up thoroughly. 

Right now, do a slow hook punch. When your fist stops in front of your 
mid chest, tense your muscles as if you’re sinking the punch into a heavy 
bag. With your other hand, poke the flexed muscles connecting your 
shoulder to your pec, your neck muscles, your abs, and as much of your 
back muscles as your flexibility allows. Notice there are many major and 
minor muscles involved with the hook. 

Movement specific resistance training is arguably the best way to 
increase the power and speed of these muscles, while being less traumatic 
on your body than punching the air. 

Here are three resistance exercises for the hook. 


Cable or bungee cord hooks 


~If you don’t have access to a cable device you can do the same thing using 
bungee cord bands. When possible, secure the bungee cord to something 
about shoulder height. (I’m doing a side hammerfist in the pic to show 
placement of the cord.) 

Whichever device you use, you’ll find the resistance isn’t as constant 
because of the punch’s arc—as when doing straight-line exercises. But it’s 
close. 


~Stand sideways to the cable device (I’m using a Total Gym—Christie 
Brinkley is quite convincing) with the grip in your right hand. Begin the 
rear-hand hook wherever you would normally. 

~Stop a few inches past the center of your body. To stress the punching 
muscles even more, tense your arm and chest muscle at the final position. 
~Slowly return your hand to the starting position and do another rep. 


Do 3 sets of 10 reps with each arm. 


As with the cable device, experiment with the bungee cord to determine 
which position gives you the best resistance for the hook punch. 


Do 3 sets of 10 reps with each arm. 


Dumbbell upper diagonal hooks 


It was mentioned earlier how gravity pulls dumbbells downward when 
performing standing cross punches and jabs. With this in mind, I stole this 
exercise from a bodybuilder friend, a former Mr. America contestant. He 
used it to develop the muscles on the insides of his pecs (cleavage, if you 
will). But when done correctly, the movement also adds power and speed to 
the upward hook punch. 


~Hold the dumbbell in your right hand and lean your body enough to the 
right so gravity pulls the weight down and away from the track of the upper 
diagonal hook. 

~Launch your punch at about a 45-degree angle, give or take a few degrees. 
~Slowly retract the dumbbell to the starting position and repeat. 


Do 3 sets of 10 reps 


Note: Hook punches are especially devastating when delivered to the liver 
on the right side of the body. I recently read an article by a champion MMA 
fighter who wrote about hitting the liver on the left side of the body. He 
might have won a title but he failed anatomy. Anyway, dumbbell upper 
hooks are a great way to build power for a left upper hook to the liver and a 
right upper hook to the ribs. 


Dynamic tension hook punch 


This Charles Atlas inspired exercise involves all the muscles used in the 
hook punch. It’s also a great chest exercise. 


~Stand in any stance you want and place your fists together by your right 
side. I’m doing these out from my body a ways but you can also do them 
closer. 


~Slowly hook your punch around your torso as you resist with your left. To 
avoid injury, the resistance should be constant and steady. 

~Once you reach the opposite side, push with your left fist and resist with 
your right as you arc your fists back around your torso. 


Since both arms are working hard, consider 10 total reps—5 punches 
with each hand—to be 1 set. Do 2 sets. 


Vary the height of your hook punch exercises to build a more complete 
muscle development, as opposed to always following the same track. 


~Do one set at navel height—as if punching someone in the floating ribs. 
~Do one set at chest height, as if punching someone in the upper ribs. 

~Do one set at head height, as if slapping or palm-heel striking someone’s 
face in a hooking fashion. 


Conditioning may help you absorb punishment in a self-defense 
situation ~ Barry John O’Brien, veteran martial arts instructor 


Downward Hammerfist 


Onetime a wanted felon picked up my 190-pound partner and tossed him 
through the air like a gunnysack of taters. So I punched his skull. The felon 
went down, but I ended up wearing a cast on my hand for a few weeks. 
These days a broken hand could take months to heal. 

Simple concept: /t5 far better to hit a hard target with the hammer side 
of your fist than with your knuckles. 

The downward hammerfist is a powerful weapon because its delivery 
involves all of your body. However, because it’s a relatively large 
movement it’s easy for a skillful attacker to see it coming in a street self- 
defense situation and, therefore, easy to defend against. This can be 


remedied by first throwing a low fake or low strike before delivering a 
powerful hammerfist to a higher target. 

Here is how to practice reps and develop tremendous power and speed 
with the hammerfist, while at the same time exercising all three heads of the 
triceps muscles. 


Dumbbell hammers 


~Choose a weight that allows you to barely squeeze out 10 to 12 reps. Lie 
on the floor or bench and hold the dumbbell as pictured. This is a similar 
position to when standing. Use your free hand to prevent your arm from 
going lower than 90 degrees. 

~Press the weight up until your arm is about an inch from lockout. Think 
“hammerfist. 


Do 3 sets of 10 reps with each arm. 


Note: Yes, I’m being a nag about not allowing your arm to drop below 90 
degrees, but I’ve seen a lot of people suffer from elbow problems because 
they ignored this tip or they didn’t know better. 


Cables or bungee cord hammers 


These are done standing, which is close to how you launch the 
technique. There is some variance because of the track of the cable, but it’s 
close. A nice side benefit 1s your core muscles have to work hard too to 
keep you stable. 


~Position the handle as shown, with your arm bent 90 degrees. 

~Extend your fist forward as if launching a downward hammerfist strike. 
Imagine you’re hitting the threat’s forehead or the top of his trapezius 
muscle (top of shoulder). 

~Allow your arm to reverse the action, stopping at the 90-degree position. 


~Follow the same procedure with bungee cords. 
Do 3 sets of 10 to 12 reps. 


Experiment with other hand techniques with weights, cables, and bungee 
cords. How about knife hand techniques? Elbows? At first, use low 
resistance to experiment with how closely you can duplicate your favorite 
move. Once you’re comfortable with it, progressively increase the 
resistance. 


Pushups For Punching Power 


If pushups developed muscle size I should have had 20-inch arms after 
graduating from Army boot camp and military police training. While I 
didn’t gain much in size, if any, I did develop a strong punch. This is 
because the pushup, when done in a deliberate fashion, approximates the 
track of straight-line hand techniques: jab, cross punch, push, finger jabs 
and, to a lesser degree, most circular arm techniques. 

I should insert here that while I didn’t experience additional arm size 
from doing a kuzillion pushups, I’m sure some people do. Everyone’s body 
reacts differently. 

The pushup engages virtually every major muscle group in your body, 
such as the back, traps, pecs, and other chest muscles, arms, core, upper 
legs, and the calves. They are close to being a complete exercise, one every 
martial artist should include in their training. 


Pushups are about the most convenient way there is to build up 
your chest, not to mention your shoulders, arms and upper back ~ 
Men’s Health magazine. 


Will it help your speed? 


Will knocking out 100 pushups in a row develop a stronger punch? Sure, 
but it won’t do much for your speed. As we discuss elsewhere, high reps are 
good for endurance, but since they stimulate the slow-twitch muscle fibers 
they won’t increase your speed (contrary to what many well-meaning 
martial art experts claim). To develop faster blows, you need to stimulate 
your fast-twitch muscle fibers, which is most often done with heavy 


weights. You probably can’t wrestle a 50-pound barbell plate onto your 
back by yourself, but there are other ways to increase resistance without the 
extra weight. 

If you already do pushups and feel your muscles are in good enough 
shape to increase the difficulty, jump to that section now. If you haven’t 
done them for a while or you have injuries, stay right here. 


Got a bad shoulder? 


Shoulder problems are a royal pain in the, well, shoulder. Pain emanating 
from this complex joint, whether it’s a bone, muscle, ligament, or tendon 
problem, delights in sending currents of agony into your neck and down 
your arm. My shoulder problem got so bad I stopped doing pushups for 
several years—until recently. I decided to eat the pain to see if I could 
progressively work my way back—and I did. Two things helped: First was 
my belief in the value of pushups for the martial arts. Second, I was tired of 
feeling like a wimp every time I watched my 5-foot, 4-inch wife bang out 5 
sets of pushups. 

So I commenced to see if I could overcome the injury. I began with a set 
of 8 reps against the wall, as shown below. I felt like a girly man, but I 
knew that doing regular pushups on the floor would set my shoulder back a 
few weeks and hurt like the dickens. I felt some discomfort from the wall 
pushups the next day but it was tolerable. I didn’t do them again for three 
days to give my shoulders sufficient rest. Then I did another 8-rep set, 
which I did for two more weeks before adding a single rep. I could have 
added more but I forced myself to add just one and stay with 9 reps for two 
more weeks before adding a 10th. 

About 6 weeks after I began, I was able to do 8 pushups on the floor, but 
on my knees. I followed the same slow advancement, working my way up 
to 15 reps. There were times my shoulders hurt after a session, so I didn’t 
increase the reps for a few workouts. Once I reached 15, I remained at this 
number for a month to ensure that not only had I developed sufficient 
strength, but I could do them without pain. Four months after I began the 
process, I was ready to do pushups on the balls of my feet. But it was still 
important to proceed slowly. 

I began with 12 pushups on my knees, finishing the set with 3 reps on 
the balls of my feet. It hurt the next day but I ate the pain like a Navy Seal 
and continued with the 12 and 3 formula for three weeks. Then I added 


another rep on my feet. Since these are harder than wall pushups and knee 
pushups, I progressed even more slowly than with the other positions. In 
time, though, I was doing a full set of 15 reps without hurting the next day. 
Can anyone with a shoulder overcome an injury this way? No. The 
shoulder is too complex for a one solution fits all. I did it more as an 
experiment to see if what I thought was a no-solution injury could be fixed. 
If the pushups had been debilitating early on—I experienced pain for 
several days or loss of range of motion—I would have stopped. They did 
hurt but because I knew my body, especially its limitations, I pushed on. 


Note: If you want to try this, I strongly encourage you to check with your 
doctor or a good physical therapist to see if it’s a sound plan for you. 


Wall pushups 


If it has been a while since you’ve done pushups, go easy at first. You 
want to do them to build overall fitness, strength, and add power to your 
hand techniques. Conversely, you don’t want to jump back in too hard and 
fast and hurt yourself. 

If you know you can do pushups on your hands and feet, then do so. If 
you need to begin with wall pushups, don’t give it a second thought. First 
build a solid base, and then progress to doing them on your knees, and in 
time on your hands and feet. 


~Position your feet about 30 inches away from the wall, your palms 
shoulder width apart. 

~Keep your body straight, and lower it until your nose is almost touching 
the wall and your forearms are flush with the surface. If it hurts something 
to go that far, then go as far as you can. Push back from the surface, 
thinking, “punch,” until your arms are just short of locked out. Strive for 
smoothness. 


Do 10 reps. 


When you can do 3 sets of 10 to 12 reps with a 60-second rest between 
each set, move on to knee pushups. If it takes three months to reach this 
goal, so be it. Don’t worry about how long it’s taking you or how fast 
someone else progressed. It’s all about you and your solo training. 


Knee pushups 
If you don’t need to do wall pushups first, start with these. 


~Support yourself on your hands and knees, with your shins on the floor. 
Position your hands directly under your shoulders to duplicate the track of 
the straight punch. 

~Holding your body straight, lower yourself until your upper body touches 
the floor (touches, not rests), then push yourself up, stopping just short of 
lockout. 

~Option: Do them on your knuckles to toughen your wrists. 


Note: No matter which version of the pushup you’re doing, think “punch” 
every time you thrust up. “Punch one, punch two ...” Don’t snap your 
elbows. 


Once you can knock out 3 sets of 10 to 12 reps—if it takes a few weeks 
to get there, no problem—you’ re ready to proceed to the next level. 


On the balls of your feet 


If you have been doing pushups on the balls of your feet all along and 
you jumped right to this section, hopefully, you will find a couple of 
interesting ways to activate your fast-twitch muscle fibers. If you had to 
start with wall pushups and progress to knee pushups to get to this point, 
congrats on your accomplishment. You’re now ready for the next level. 


Basic pushups 


~To duplicate the track of a punch, position your arms and hands under 
your shoulders, feet together, and back straight. 

~Lower your body until your chest and chin touch the floor. 

~Ram yourself up but stop before locking your elbows. Think: Punch! on 
every rep. 


Do 3 sets of 10 to 12 reps. When these are easy, you’re ready to kick it 
up a notch. 


Note: Placing your hands wider than your shoulders can hurt your joints 
and tendons. 


Feet higher pushups 


These place an extra load on your punching muscles to stimulate the 
fast-twitch muscle fibers even more. 


~Brace your feet on something so they are a little higher than your hands. 


Work up to 3 sets of 10 to 15 reps. 


One leg up pushups 


This places even more of a workload on your punching muscles, and 
works the core and glute (butt) muscles as well. 


~Lift one leg to increase the weight on your arms, as well as strengthen 
your butt and core muscles. 


Work up to 3 sets of 10 to 15 reps. 


One-and-a-half pushups 


The overload is intense with this method, all the better to build power 
and speed in your straight-line hand techniques. Do them in 5 stages. 


~Assume the basic pushup position, hands under your shoulders. 

~Lower yourself all the way down until you touch the floor. 

~Push yourself half way up. 

~Then lower yourself back to the floor. 

~Now ram yourself all the way up, stopping short of locking your elbows. 
That’s one rep. 


Sure you’re cursing me now but you will love the results. Work up to 3 
sets of 10 to 15 reps. 


Note 1: While there are many variations of the pushup on Youtube and in 
books and magazines, you need to keep two important issues in mind when 
considering them. 1) Is the variation applicable to increasing the power and 
speed of your punches? 2) Is it age appropriate? 


Note 2: Don’t do plyometric-type pushups. Pushing up hard enough to 
leave the floor and clap your hands or hopping about the room in the 
pushup position might have value but they are not for the over 50 martial 
artist. And don’t do them to prove you can. All it takes is one bad landing or 
one over-loaded muscle or ligament, and you’re out of the game for months. 


Bag Presses 


I first learned this from Wim Demeere when we were working on The 
Fighters Guide to Hard-Core Heavy Bag Training. In that book, Wim 
talked about doing presses at the end of the punch—full extension—but I 
like to break it down a little further. Here is what I’m talking about. 


Cross punch press 


Full extension 


~Stand before a heavy bag or mannequin bag in your on-guard stance and 
punch it. Instead of retracting your fist, press into the bag as hard as you can 
for 2 to 5 seconds. The press should involve all of your body: wrist, triceps, 
shoulders, back, core, and legs. 


Middle range and close range 


~(L) Step a little closer so your arm is bent about 90 degrees on impact. 
Press the bag as hard as you can for 2 to 5 seconds engaging all of your 


body. This builds power at the middle point of your punch as well as power 
in your close-range blows. 

~(R) This time step in close so your punch is at its usual launch point if you 
were standing back and just starting your blow. Press the bag as hard as you 
can for 2 to 5 seconds engaging all of your body. This builds power and 
explosiveness at the often-neglected take off point. 


Do 1 set of 10 reps in each position for a total of 30 power-developing 
repetitions with each arm. 


You can do this with most hand and arm techniques, as well as with your 
forearm and elbow strikes, headbutts, knife hands, finger gouges, and knee 
strikes. With some techniques—downward hits, circular, and diagonal—you 
have to experiment to find the best position to optimize the press. 


Mind Power Drill 


This approach to hitting the heavy bag should be taught early on. Some 
students never learn it or, if they do, they forget it and end up simply 
pounding the heavy bag using only their external muscles. 

The concept is simple: When you engage your mind, your power and 
speed increase. 

Let’s use the backfist for illustrative purposes. You’re going to use three 
mental components to instantly increase your power. They are: 


1) thinking yourself light. 
2) mentally and physically contracting your abdominal muscles. 
3) thinking your hand heavy. 


To establish your baseline, strike the bag as you do normally. Do 10 reps 
with each arm. 
Now add the first of three elements. 


1. Think yourself light 


~For the second set of 10 reps, take a moment to imagine and feel your 
body becoming suddenly lighter. If you weigh 165, imagine yourself 
weighing 115. Feel this new lightness from your head to your shoulders. 
Shuffle around for a moment as if you were a boxer and notice how your 


feet barely touch the ground. Enjoy how incredible svelte, lithe, and agile 
you feel. Use all your imagination to truly experience this new feeling. 


~Move back far enough so you have to take a lunge step to hit the bag. 
Again, feel the lightness in your arms, shoulders, and the rest of your body. 
~As light as a feather, cross the space and backfist the bag. 


Do 1 set of 10 lunging backfists on each side. 


Note: Know that you might not feel a difference in your speed and impact 
the first training session. If you don’t, you will with practice. 


2. Sharply contract your abdominals 


Competitive bodybuilders do a pose in which they put their hands behind 
their head and scrunch their torso down to showcase their six-pack. Image 
your abs contracting just as deeply in this next step. 


~Begin by standing close enough to the bag to hit it with your extended 
arm. Then retract your fist 8 inches. This is the distance from the bag where 
you contract your abs. 

~Now, step back far enough so you have to step forward to hit the bag. 
Thinking your body light, unrestricted, and featherweight fast—close the 
space and launch your backfist. When your fist is 8 inches short of impact, 
forcefully contract your midsection. Putting the first two steps in order, it’s 
like this: think light, physically and mentally contract your abs, hit. 


Do 1 set of 10 lunging backfists combining your new lightness and your 
powerful muscle contraction. 


3. Think your hand heavy 


~As your fist hits the bag, imagine it weighs about 15 pounds. Or imagine 
you’re holding a heavy steel rod. (Bruce Lee used to practice punching with 
one in his hand.) Upon impact feel how the weight contracts the muscles in 
your hand, wrist, forearm, shoulder, and chest, as it sinks your fist into the 
material. 


Now the three phases look like this. 


1) Think and feel your body light as a featherweight. 

2) Mentally and physically contract your midsection about 8 inches from 
the bag. 

3) Imagine your fist weighs 10 pounds upon sinking deeply into the bag. 


If you’re punching the bag and thinking about what you need at the 
grocery, it’s impossible to engage the three steps. You need to be 
completely in the moment. 

Some people get this right away while others need two or three sessions. 
It doesn’t matter. When you do get it, your impact will be far greater than 
when you weren’t employing the three stages. 

I love to see students’ faces light up when they feel their new power. 
And all they did was coordinate their mind and body to bring out their best. 


Developing Kicking Power 


There are many leg resistance exercises out there so I’m just going to tell 
you what my older students and I do. You can certainly duplicate it or use it 
as a foundation from which to design a program for your specific needs. 


Note: Safety is key when doing resistance training, especially after you’re 
50. If you have to scream, hump your hips, and arch your back, you’re 
lifting too much. Lighten the load or do fewer reps. Take your time and the 
gains will come—safely. 


I did all the usual heavy squats and leg presses when I was 
younger. But these days, I no longer do them because to err now 
could likely end my training ~ Lisa Christensen, veteran martial 
artist, author 


I’ve read of some bodybuilders who make gains working their legs only 
once every 14 days. Because it’s unknown if these people are easy gainers 
or using steroids, we should stick with a once or twice a week routine. 

When I was younger, I maintained my leg strength and even gained a 
little by working them no more than once a week. But those one-day-a- 
week workouts were killers. Today, I do a light day and what I laughing call 
my “heavy day,” which compared to yesteryear isn’t heavy at all. But what 
is important is I’m maintaining my power and even making subtle gains in 
some kicks—all without risk of serious injury. 


Remember, when deciding on once a week, twice a week, or once every 
couple of weeks, you’re exercising your legs in addition to your regular 
martial arts training, 1.e., all your kicking drills, low stances, getting up and 
down, and so on. If you practice a kicking style, you can likely get away 
with doing resistance leg exercises less often and/or less intensely than 
someone who trains in a hand-oriented style. For example, if you’re training 
in taekwondo, you might not have to do leg resistance exercises more than 
once a week. 


How to gauge what you need 


If you experience any of the following after doing resistance training for 
your legs you might be going too hard. 


~Your legs are still shaky two days after doing resistance exercises. 
~You quickly tire in class. 
~Your legs muscles give out in class. 


Note: Because recovery takes longer as we grow older, proceed by the 
adage: less is best. 


Take last Saturday, for example: my arm day and leg day. I do weightless 
squats on Wednesday and weighted squats on Saturday, though the 
poundage is quite light. How light? I’m not telling, other than to say the 
weights are Nerf toy dumbbells. Okay, they aren’t that light but close. 

I always squat down slowly and ram upward fast until my legs are just 
short of lockout. I decided to push it last Saturday in spite of doing only 
weightless squats the last three Saturdays because of fatigue. Going easy 
those three Saturdays was smart; abruptly pushing hard the fourth week 
wasn’t. 

The first indication I had done too much was when I was walking down 
stairs after my routine. Hello! Every step felt like my feet were stepping on 
leg-delete buttons. A couple of hours later, one of my knees swelled a little. 
Ibuprofen took care of the swelling but Sunday I was still walking like a 
newborn fawn. Monday night in class, I could still feel those squats. I 
wasn’t sore, which I don’t care about, but my legs were weak, a clear sign I 
had done too much Saturday. 


Most trainers say a hard leg workout takes at least 72 hours to 
recuperate. So if you’re still wobbly and weak after that, you’ve done too 
much. To say it another way, you’ve done more than you need. 


Body weight squats 


’ 


It’s said in boxing that “a fighter is only as good as his legs’—and 
boxers don’t kick! But their legs are in constant motion as they stalk, 
retreat, advance, and circle, and stabilize when clinching and absorbing 
punishment. 

As a martial artist, your legs provide you with power and speed when 
you evade, push, pull, lunge, strike, kick, knee, punch, and run. So like the 
boxer, you’re only as good as your legs. 

Let’s look at bodyweight squats, a form of resistance training in which 
you don’t risk balancing a barbell on your shoulders or dropping one on 
your foot. But as discussed earlier, it’s still possible to overdo it. Therefore, 
as I nag throughout this book, progress at a comfortable pace and enjoy the 
gains without hurting yourself in the process. 

If you have been doing squats and feel you can skip the first level or the 
second level, go ahead to the third. But if you haven’t been doing squats or 
it’s been a while, start with first level. 


First level body weight squats 


~(L) Stand with your heels (heels, not toes) shoulder width apart, your feet 
angled outward slightly, and your hands lightly holding a pole, bag, or 
doorframe. Lightly holding allows you to lean back so your knees stay 
behind your toes. Do not use your hands to pull you up. Look straight 
ahead. 

~(R) Push your butt back as if to sit in a chair. Stop one third of the way 
down. 

~Push yourself up, reversing the action of your arms, until you’re once 
again standing. 


Note: See the section below called “How to progress” to determine the best 
way for you to build your squat program with sets and reps. 


Second level body weight squats 


~When you feel you’re ready, follow the same form—foot position and 
posture—as described in the first level section, but this time lower yourself 
half way down. Half way is when you can put a round stick across your 
thighs and it doesn’t roll off. 

~Push back up to the standing position. 


Note: See the section below called “How to progress” to determine the best 
way for you to build your squat program with sets and reps. 


Third level body weight squats 


If you never want to do third level, no problem. Lower yourself one third 
or half way down as just described and you will still increase your leg 
strength. Third level can be hard on bad knees. 


~When you feel you’re ready, follow the same form—foot position and 
postures—as described in the first and second level sections, but this time 
lower yourself until your rear is lower than your knees. 

~Push back up to the standing position. Don t pull with your hands. 


How to progress 


~Whether you can go all the way down or only part way, begin with 3 sets 
of 8 tol0 reps with a full 60-second rest in between. If you need 2 minutes, 
take it. 

~Add 1 to 5 reps every other workout session. If at any time you don’t feel 
you can increase your reps, don’t. Stay at your current number until your 
mind and body are ready to add more. 

~Continue to add reps until you can do 3 sets of 35. It might take you a 
month or it could take three or four months. As always, there is no rush. 
Increase at your pace and enjoy the progress you’re making. 


An example of a progression: 


First level 


Let’s say you’ve been doing first level squats for a few weeks and 
you ’ve reached 3 sets of 35. Remain at this set and rep count for a month or 
so, allowing your muscles to be comfortable with their new strength. 


Second level 


Now you’re ready to progress to half squats. Continue to do 3 sets of 
squats, but since these are a little harder, reduce the reps to 15 per set. Too 
many? Reduce it to 10 or 12. You can do more? Begin this level at 20. 
Continue to add one rep each workout per set, or 2 to 5 reps if you’re able. 
Once you can easily do 3 sets of 35 reps of half squats, remain at this count 
for three or four weeks. 


Third level 


If you have bad knees or squatting this low hurts—don’t do them. 
Instead, stay with one third or half squats. The old axiom “no pain no gain” 
doesn’t apply here. Don’t take chances with your joints. Listen to your 
knees and don’t squat all the way down. 

If you can squat all the way, do 3 sets but reduce the number of reps to 8 
to 10. Continue to add one rep each workout per set if you’re able. Once 
you can easily do 3 sets of 35 reps, feel good about your accomplishment. 


Note: I like 3 sets of 35 reps. You might want to do more sets and reps, 
more sets but fewer reps, or 3 sets with more reps than 35. No problem. Just 
don’t overtrain or do so few it doesn’t stimulate growth. Experiment to see 
what works best for you. 


Third level plus squats 


Combined with all the kicks you do each week, 3 sets of 35 reps of any 
of the above squats is a good leg workout and might be all you need. Some 
squat sessions will be easier than others, depending on how you’re feeling 
or how hard you’ve been training in your fighting art. If you want to remain 
at this level, feel good about having developed good leg strength. 

But if you want to make your bodyweight squats harder, here is a safe 
way. 


One and one-half reps 


As the name implies, you’re going to do 1 and one-half squats each rep. 


-Assume the standing position. 


~(L) Lower yourself at least halfway down or until your rear is lower than 
your knees. 

~(R) Then come up halfway. If you have lowered yourself to the halfway 
position, you will come up to the one-third position. 


~(L) Return to whichever down position you used, half way or all the way 
as pictured. 
~(R) Then up to the starting position. That’s one rep. 


If you have been doing 3 sets of 35 reps of regular squats, reduce the rep 
count to, say, 15 reps per set to get a sense of how your legs react to this 
harder version. If 15 reps are okay, slowly progress until you’re again doing 
3 sets of 35 reps per set. If 15 are too many, reduce the number to 10 reps 
for 3 sets, and work progressively to 35. 

As always, there is no rush to get to 3 sets of 35 reps. Take your time so 
when you reach your goal your legs are powerful and injury free. 

You might find when doing these that one squat workout a week is 
plenty. It’s a tough routine and combined with your regular martial art 
training, your legs are getting plenty of work. If you feel you need one 
additional session, don’t do another 3 sets of one and a half reps but rather 
choose one of the first three levels above to do. With these, you might want 


to do 3 sets of fewer reps, say, 20. As always, the key is to not overtrain and 
risk injury. Experiment to find your happy place. 


Hamstrings 


The hams are too often neglected, probably because they’re behind you. 
Hams? What hams? But these all-important muscles are key to a powerful 
hook kick, fast returns on all other kicks, and a strong support leg. Even if 
you were to never throw another kick in your life, developing strong 
hamstrings completes your leg development. An unbalanced muscle 
structure is an invitation to injury. This is true in your other muscle groups 
too. 

If you belong to a weight gym, there are lots of machines to work the 
hamstrings. Since I don’t know what yours has I suggest you check with 
someone to show you. 

Here are two movement specific exercises with everyday equipment. 


Barbell plate drag 


~Lie on your back on a hard floor—wood, tile, cement, indoor/outdoor 
carpet. Place your heel anywhere on the plate that allows you to drag it 
toward you. 

~Keep your other leg flat on the floor as you drag the plate as close to your 
butt as you can. Push it back to the starting position and repeat for another 


rep. 


Think “hook kick” each time you pull it toward you. Start with a 
lightweight first, say, a 5-pound plate. If it’s too light, grab a 10 pounder. 
The hamstring is a tender muscle and it gets sore easily. So if half way into 
your set it feels like a guitar string about to snap, stop. You’re using too 
much weight or you’re doing too many reps. 

Work up to 3 sets of 15 reps. 


Exercise ball 


With this one, you get deep muscle contraction with each rep and the 
ball’s instability forces other muscles to come into play, especially the core. 
When exercising on a machine, however, you're forced to follow a 
designated track, leaving those extra muscles to nap. 


~Lie on your back and place your calves on top of the ball. Your head and 
shoulders rest on the floor and your arms stretch out to the sides. Tighten 
your gut and use your legs to begin pulling the ball toward your rear. 

~(R) Lift your hips and lower back off the floor so your body forms a 
straight line. Think “hook kick.” Stop when the bottoms of your feet are flat 
or almost flat on the ball. Pause to enjoy the contraction, and then push the 
ball away until your legs are straight. 


Work up to 3 sets of 10 reps. 


Harder version 


~Begin with both feet on the ball as you did in the two-legged curl, but this 
time roll the ball up with one foot as you elevate the other leg. 


Work up to 3 sets of 10 reps. 


Start slowly with the one-legged version. Here is one way to work up to 
it. Let’s say you can easily do 3 sets of 10 reps with the two-legged curl. 
Next time do the first 2 sets as you normally do, but on the 3™ set, do 5 
single-leg reps with each leg. Over the coming weeks, add 1 rep to each leg 
whenever you can until you can do 10 reps with each leg on the 3" set. 
Then begin progressing in the same fashion through the remaining 2 sets. It 
might take three months or even a year to do the tough one-legged curls. In 
the end, you will have developed powerful hamstrings and a powerful core. 

Don’t want to do the one-legged curls? No sweat. The two-legged 
version develops great power in your hamstrings. 


Your Hamstring Routine 


Don’t do 3 sets of the plate drag and 3 sets of the exercise ball in the 
same workout. You will never walk again. Here are some ways to mix them 


up. 


~Do the plate drag for 4 to 6 weeks and then the exercise ball for 4 to 6 
weeks. 


~Do | set of the plate drags and 2 sets of ball curls. On your next workout, 
do 2 sets of plate curls and 1 set of ball curls. 
~Do the plate drag one week and exercise ball the next week. 


What About The Deadlift? 


Hardcore weight trainers consider the deadlift to be the best hamstring 
exercise out there. But I don’t think the deadlift is worth the risk of injuring 
an aging back already battered and bruised from hard falls and years of 
training. It’s far safer to do the movement specific barbell plate drag and the 
exercise ball curl. But if you want to try it and you strain something or get 
injured, stop immediately. 


How Often Should You Work On Power? 


This depends on your fitness level, how well you recuperate, your time 
allotment, and your quality of sleep. For me, sleep is a big issue because 
I’ve never been good at it. If you don’t sleep well, you don’t recuperate as 
well as you should. More on this in a moment. 


Argument for twice a week with a caveat 


My friend, martial arts veteran and teacher, Barry John O’Brien, offers 
good advice if you’re a good sleeper. 

“You will most likely make better gains with the full-body workouts 
because they allow for a more complete recovery of your primary and 
secondary muscles between sessions. This also frees up more time to spend 
on martial arts and other activities. Use one exercise per body part and train 
twice per week with at least a full day’s rest between workouts, say, 
Mon/Weds, Mon/Fri, or Weds/Fri. The first day can be a light day, using 
higher reps and the second day can be a heavy day, using lower reps. For 
example, do one warm-up set, followed by three working sets for each 
major muscle group, chest, shoulders, back, biceps, triceps, legs, abs, and 
lower back. Change the routine every six weeks to shock the muscles, keep 
boredom away, and your enthusiasm at a healthy level.” 

This is a fantastic schedule at any age, one that is followed by many 
martial artists. As Barry notes, this allows for ample rest between training 
days and for 5 other days to devote to the martial arts. If you do martial arts 
3 days a week, you have 2 free days in which to rest or do whatever else 


you like to do. If you can, schedule those 2 days so each one is between a 
heavy weight day or a heavy martial arts day. 


Argument for once a week with a caveat 


I’m a lousy sleeper, so I’m often dragging my butt six feet behind me. 
This means that doing a complete body resistance routine in one workout is 
tough, most often impossible. Instead of fretting over it, I break up my 
resistance sessions into smaller segments performed over three days. I’m no 
longer interested in putting on bulk, as I was back in my competition 
bodybuilding days, so now I train to maintain good power in my martial 
arts moves and make slow, progressive gains. To that end, I’ve created a 
simple system to hit all the major muscle groups directly one day a week 
and indirectly a second day. Here it is. 


Monday: Martial arts. 

Tuesday: Resistance Exercises: Chest, back and shoulders. 

~Chest: I do some kind of pushing exercise—dumbbell benches, pushups, 
cable punches—that is movement specific for straight-line punches, while 
indirectly targeting the triceps. 

~Back: Some kind of pulling exercise—dumbbell rows, cable rows, chin-up 
ups—which indirectly hits the biceps, upper forearms, and rear shoulders. 


Wednesday: Martial arts and bodyweight squats. 

~After class, I do 105 bodyweight squats, 3 sets of 35, with various degrees 
of difficulty as noted earlier. If it was a heavy kicking night, I do regular 
squats with my feet at varied widths. If it was a light kicking night, I do 1 
and '» squats per rep, as described earlier. 


Thursday: Shoulders. 
~Dumbbell overhead presses and lateral raises for delts. The overhead 
presses indirectly hit the triceps. 


Saturday: Weights 

~The triceps and biceps got an indirect workout on Tuesday’s chest and 
back session, and Thursday’s shoulder workout. On Saturday I hit them 
directly with curls and weighted backfist and hammerfist movements. I 


usually finish the arms with pushups, which hit the triceps and shoulders 
directly, and chest indirectly. 
~For legs, I do the same 105-rep routine I did after class on Wednesday, or 
if I’ve got lots of energy, I hold onto a pair of light dumbbells as I squat. 

I work forearms three or four times a week at my desk, using 
grippers and bands. 

As explained earlier, I try to go heavy—at least heavy for an old 
dude—to stimulate the fast-twitch muscle fibers. I’m careful to ensure I 
don’t jerk the weights or do anything awkward or off balance. 


If you’re new to resistance exercises go gently. It’s better to 
undertrain at first than to push too hard and blow a gasket or pop a hubcap 
loose. 

Train smart, don’t compare yourself to others, and don’t compete 
against anyone. Train for your health and martial arts fitness with a formula 
that works for you. 


Less is more ~ Barry John O’Brien, veteran martial arts 
instructor 


25 Tips To Increase Your Power 


1. Choose a school where the students exhibit powerful techniques. 

2. Whenever possible, mentally project all your body mass into the target. 

3. Spend extra time away from your school working on supplemental power 
exercises. 

4. Powerful kicks require flexibility in addition to speed and strength. 
Flexibility reduces resistance, even when kicking low. 

5. Create mass by stepping into your blow. 

6. Don’t prematurely tense your muscles when punching and kicking. 

7. You will never develop power if you lay off training every time you get 
injured. If you hurt your foot, work on your punches. If you hurt your hand, 
practice kicking. 

8. Work on power exercises at the conclusion of your martial arts session or 
on off days. 

9. You will never develop power by eating junk food. 

10. Get sufficient rest between workouts to allow your body to recuperate 
and build. 


11. When executing a rear-hand punch, your arm should travel in a straight 
line. When your elbow flips out to the side, you lose power. 

12. It’s possible to hit hard with bad form, but you can hit harder with good 
form. 

13. Your power won’t increase if you maintain the status quo. Set power 
goals. When you reach one, set another. But proceed slowly. 

14. Much of your power comes from your core, especially your abdominals. 
Exercise these for maximum power. 

15. Training should be consistent. You won’t gain strength when training 
irregularly. 

16. Lift weights or do difficult bodyweight exercises. In my opinion, 
fighters who do supplemental resistance exercises are better than those who 
don’t. 

17. A loud shout increases your focus and adds power to your techniques. 
18. Throwing punches in neck-high water provides good resistance and lets 
you feel your errors. 

19. An instant before your technique hits the bag, tense your abdominal 
muscles. 

20. Strengthen your wrists so they don’t bend or sprain when punching a 
bag or a human. 

21. Don’t hit the target’s surface; mentally hit all the way through it. 

22. No matter how fast you are, if you don’t have physical strength you 
won’t hit as hard as a fighter who is both strong and fast. 

23. For maximum power, retract your opposite hand faster than your 
punching hand. Retracting it even three of four inches helps. 

24. Protective hand gear may create an improper fist so from time to time 
punch the heavy bag without gloves to ensure it’s correct. 

25. Plyometric training is an effective way to build explosive power, but it’s 
too dangerous for people over 50, or 40 for that matter. 


CHAPTER 9 


SPEED TRAINING 


See the hummingbird, there, not there ~ Ray Bradbury, writer 


After five decades of training in the martial arts I still get a kick out of 
seeing a fighter with great speed. Years ago, I had the opportunity to watch 
Bruce Lee in person as he coached a Top 10 tournament fighter named Luis 
Delgado. To this day, no one’s speed has impressed me as much as Lee’s 
did that day. He crossed the gap like a missile, and his backfist? Nearly 
invisible. The inexperienced recipient of the blow wouldn’t have a clue 
what it was, that is, if he even remembered what took place before he was 
knocked into la-la land. 

I would argue that Bruce Lee was blessed with a preponderance of fast- 
twitch muscle fibers, meaning he was fast from day one—he probably 
could spit out his pacifier and punch it before it hit the floor—and he only 
got faster as he progressed in his training. 

Most of us aren’t so blessed and we have to work with what we got. 
Unfortunately, you can’t change the number of fast-twitch muscle fibers 
you were born with. Hey, don’t kill the messenger. Blame your parents. 
Nonetheless, you can still improve and be the best you can be at virtually 
any age, even if you were cursed at birth with a preponderance of slow- 
twitch muscle fibers. 

Before we get to a few solo exercises, ponder these nuggets about speed. 


~Maintain a physical and mental state of relaxed tension. 

~The stronger your legs, the harder and faster you can kick and close the 
gap. 

~When punching, be cognizant of keeping your shoulders relaxed. 

~Tense muscles cannot move fast. 

~Flexible muscles move faster. 

~A kenpo saying is, “Your blow should be felt before it is seen.” 

~You’re faster when you’re lean and fit because you have less to move. 
~Unhealthy foods can lead to a decrease in performance. 


~When throwing combinations, strive to reduce the time between hits. 

~Lift heavy weights to develop your fast-twitch muscles fibers. Light 
poundage and high reps stimulate your slow-twitch muscle fibers. 

~Strive to reduce any unnecessary movements. It’s all about being 
economical. 

~Think your legs as light as a feather and your kicks will instantly be faster. 
~‘T am fast.” Think this often and believe it. Your beliefs are powerful. 


Before you begin pushing yourself to get faster, it’s important to be in 
good physical condition. Training for movement speed can be hard on the 
ol’ bod’, more when you’re out of shape and more again when you’re over 
45. If you’re not in your best shape right now, spend a few weeks or a few 
months working on improving your cardiovascular system, strength, form, 
and flexibility before pushing yourself to gain speed. 

Speed is more than just how fast you can thrust your foot into the other 
guy’s stomach. Whether you’re punching, kicking, blocking, or moving 
your entire body, other factors are of equal importance, and they too must 
be trained. 


~Perception speed 
~Reaction speed 
~Movement speed 
~Recovery speed 


Perception Speed 


This is all about speed of observation. The concept is simple, the faster 
you see and understand the threat—Eeek! Theres a big hairy fist coming at 
my face—the faster you can respond. 

Let’s look at four exercises to improve your perception speed you can do 
right now in your easy chair. The first two, “Figure 8” and “Side glancing” I 
learned from my friend, Paul “Coach” Wade in his awesome book, 
Explosive Calisthenics. 


Figure 8 


This enhances your ability to follow fast moving objects, such as a fist or 
a weapon attack. 


~Sit back, prop up your feet, and imagine a two-foot high number 8 
hanging in the air three feet out in front of you. Look at the top of the 8 and 
roll your eyes around its top, loop around its bottom, roll them around the 
bottom of the 8, roll them across its middle again, and loop back up to 
where you began. (If people look at you funny, tell them you bumped your 
head and you can’t control your eyes.) Do 1 set of 10 reps. 

~Once you can do this quickly at close range, look at a wall about 15 feet 
away and image the 8 glued to it. Let your eyes roll around it the same way 
you just did. Do 1 set of 10 reps. 

~When you can do it quickly, vary your starting and finishing places. For 
example, start at the bottom of the 8, or in the middle of it, and roll your 
eyes around it 10 times. 


In time you will be able to start anyplace on the 8 and travel it quickly. 
Side gazing 

This improves your ability to perceive out of your periphery. 
~Sit sideways to a TV screen, and face the wall. 


~Watch the screen out of your periphery, striving to see as much as you can 
with as much clarity as you can manage. 


Each time you practice side gazing, your perception improves a little 
from the time before. Eventually, it improves to where you’re able to turn 
your chair another 5 or 10 degrees away from the screen. 


Quick focus 


I learned this eye drill from my arnis teacher, Leonard Trigg, in the early 
1980s. It helps you to develop a quick visual focus. 


~Sit or stand and choose something at least 10 feet away; let’s make it a 
painting or a photo on your wall. Now pick out a small detail in it: a single 
leaf on a tree in the painting or the subject’s left eye in the photograph. In 
my example above, it would be the front wing on the bird by the woman’s 
face. 

~Turn your head and body 90 degrees away from the wall. Now snap your 
head toward the object and, as quickly as you can, focus on the small detail. 


When you’ve gotten to a point where you have unconsciously 
memorized its location, turn your chair away about 10 more degrees. When 
you can turn away 180 degrees, spin about, find, and quickly focus on the 
object, it’s time to get a new target. 


Another way to broaden your peripheral 


Here is another way to broaden your peripheral vision. Use the same 
painting or photo you used in “Quick focus” and face toward it while 
standing or sitting. 


~Look at the focus point—the same left eye, leaf, or bird wing—and as you 
do, imagine a ring around it, say, four or five inches above it, below it, and 
to the sides of it. Now, without moving your eyes from the focus point, see 
as much as you can within the ring. 


~When that’s easy, expand your circle 15 inches out from your focus point. 
Again, see all you can inside of it and with as much detail as possible. 
~Keep expanding your circle until it’s larger than the wall, again working to 
see everything within the circle while keeping your eyes on the small focal 
point. 


Practice all four exercises and in about a month, give or take, you will 
see a big difference in your ability to perceive and respond to your 
opponent’s straight-on attacks and those sneaky ones from the side. 


Reaction Speed 


Reaction speed is your ability to explode in response to a visual or audio 
stimulus. Audio? Yes. In darkness, it might be the sound of clothes rustling, 
a footstep, an exhalation, or the whoosh of a baseball bat coming at you 
from behind. 


Audio stimulus: Shield block drill 


First, you need to find something in your environment that emits an 
irregular sound—beep, click, honk, chirp—every few seconds. Or, turn on a 
radio or TV talk show and whenever someone says a common word, such 
as “a,” “the,” “is,” “to,” you move explosively. Let’s try it with a defense 
move. 


~Stand in neutral stance. You hear the sound you’ve decided on behind you. 
~Spin 180 degrees and drop into a solid stance as you shield your head. If 
180 degrees is too difficult at first, turn 90 degrees away, and then turn and 
shield-block on the audio trigger. Progressively move toward 180 degrees, 
striving to turn with smoothness. 

~Once you feel your defense is reflexive and fast, add a counter technique. 


Do 2 sets of 10 reps. 


Visual stimulus: hit yourself drill 


In this exercise you respond to a stimulus by hitting your palm, a padded 
glove, or a small hand-held pad. 

Using a visual when training alone requires creativity. If you live on a 
busy street, use a passing car as your visual trigger. If it’s a very busy street 
use, say, every dark or light colored vehicle as your trigger. Or turn the TV 
on and react every time there is a camera change. Use kids’ programs 
because the camera changes every few seconds to keep their interest. (I 
won’t tell if you end up liking SpongeBob SquarePants.) 


Note: You can also do this drill to sound as you just did in the “shield block 
drill.” 


There is a head-high window in my training area that looks out on a tree. 
Watching out of my peripheral, I explode with a punch every time the wind 
moves a specific leaf past a telephone wire. 


~Assume your on-guard stance and see the trigger (a moving tree branch in 
this case) in your periphery. 
~Explode with a hook punch. 


Do sets of 10 reps. Stop when your hands begin to swell. 


You can also punch a heavy bag or the air. Use any offensive hand 
technique, blocks, evasive moves, and kicks. 


Audio stimulus: shout “Bam!” drill 


Yes, this is crazy but it works great. It’s a blend of reaction speed and 
movement speed, which is a nice segue into the next section, “Movement 
speed.” The idea is to use your own shout “Bam!” as a blasting cap to 
detonate a larger and more powerful explosive—your technique. Obviously 
you can’t surprise yourself or startle yourself, but it almost seems like it. 


Backfist blast 


Save your joints and do this on a heavy bag. 


~Stand in your on-guard stance. Mentally relaaaax your mind and body as 
much as possible. Relaaaax and— 
~BAM! Detonate your technique. In this case, a right backfist. 

Do 2 sets of 10 reps 


Note: When working on speed, keep your sets and reps low, say, 2 sets of 
10. Speed work is most productive when you’re fresh, not tired. 


Chambering blast 


The “bam!” drill works great for lunging, footwork and, in this case, fast 
leg chambering. 


~From your on-guard stance, mentally relax your mind and body. Relaaaax 
and— 
~BAM! Detonate your lead leg into a roundhouse chamber. 


Do 2 sets of 10 reps. 


Use your imagination to devise as many drills as you can using “Bam!” 
You can respond with a defense and counter, or with partial movements, 
like the chambering kick. In the next section, “Movement speed,” there is a 
great drill called “half-reps.” To see the difference, do a set of them without 
shouting “Bam!” and one with the shout. 


Note: No, I’m not advocating shouting “bam” in a self-defense situation. 
It’s simply a device, like the audio drills, to sharpen your reflexes and push 
your speed. 


Movement Speed 


By itself, movement speed is a combination of your body and mind 
working together. Your body’s task is to be physically relaxed, eliminate 
superfluous movement, draw upon fast-twitch muscle fibers, and blend 


body mechanics. Mentally, it’s about your mind controlling your body to 
find the happy place between being too relaxed and not relaxed enough. It’s 
also about truly believing you’re fast. 


Redline drill 


I learned this at a Chuck Norris seminar many years ago and I’ve 
practiced and taught it ever since for one simple reason: it works. It’s rough 
on the body, so as I said at the beginning of this section, it’s important to be 
in good physical condition. If you’re new in the fighting arts, I would 
suggest holding off until your basic form is top notch. You will see why in 
the description. 

Redline consists of four stages. For the drill to be effective it’s important 
to do all four in order, giving each one your best. You can use any 
technique you desire, including combinations. I suggest you start with a 
single technique and after a few weeks, add combinations when you know 
you’re physically ready. Over anxiousness can be detrimental to your 
progress. It’s the ol’ want and know thing discussed earlier. 

For instructional purposes, let’s use the cross punch. 


Stage 1: Medium speed 

Assume your fighting stance, and launch a chest-high cross punch as you 
step forward with your lead foot. Medium speed stage is to establish proper 
launch form, correct breathing, and proper retraction form. 

Do 1 set of 10 reps on both sides. 


Stage 2: Fast speed 

This time punch fast, all the while maintaining good form throughout. 
Consider this stage your normal fast, in which you launch your punch, 
lunge step, (move your fist a fraction of a second before your lunge), and 
retract. Imagine you’re sparring for points or defending yourself on the 
street. Don’t hold back because you know you got a tough set coming up. 
Punch hard and punch fast. 

Do 1 set of 10 reps on both sides. 


Stage 3: Redline speed 
In this stage, your mind and body come together to take you to a new 
level of speed. In Redline, you’re going to push beyond what you thought 


was your fastest speed in Stage 2. 

But wasn’t Fast Speed your fastest? An army drill sergeant of mine had a 
reliable way to get a man to give more than he thought he could. He’d point 
an M-16 at his head. Worked every time. So, if ol’ Drill Sergeant Collier 
pointed a gun to your temple, and said, “Go faster,” I’m betting you got a 
little more in you, even if it’s sloppy. 

And sloppy is okay in the stage. 

In Redline, you’re going to dig way down inside to find whatever it takes 
to push your speed into the stratosphere. Your form will deteriorate—your 
back foot might lift completely off the ground, your hips are likely to over- 
rotate, and your body might lean too much—and it’s all okay. You’re in a 
glassy-eyed, face grimacing, and profusely sweating zone as you push, 
push, push yourself to go faster and faster. 

Do 1 set of 10 reps on both sides. 


Stage 4: Medium speed again 

Return to medium speed as you did in Stage | to recapture your proper 
form. In Redline, you’re allowed to get sloppy so you can push yourself to a 
new level of velocity. It’s important, however, not to end the drill in a 
mentally and physically sloppy place. Instead, finish the drill with a clean 
set of techniques. 

Do 1 set of 10 reps on both sides. Tired? Okay, you can do 8 reps. See? I 
have compassion. 


Do Redline Drill no more than once a week per technique. Because the 
drill taxes the muscles, it’s important to fully recover before you do it again. 
So if you do a punching Redline Drill on Monday, do your regular punching 
drills the rest of the week. Of course, you can do a Redline kicking drill on 
Wednesday or any other technique that doesn’t involve the same muscles as 
the cross punch. Keep your joints happy and limit the Redline to once a 
week per muscle group. 

Once you feel comfortable with the drill, add a second technique to 
make a combo. 


~Block, cross punch 
~Duck, cross punch 
~Kick, cross punch 


~Cross punch, kick 


Note: To reiterate, it’s important to avoid doing similar moves in Redline 
fashion during the same workout or following workouts the rest of the 
week. Overuse syndrome is a common issue that sidelines even the younger 


guys. 
Half-reps drill 


Your objective with this drill is to push for speed and explosiveness in 
the launch phase of your technique. 

But you need to tread cautiously when practicing half-reps as they can be 
hard on your elbows, shoulders and knees. If you have a problem in any of 
these areas, please proceed slowly until you get a read on whether you can 
tolerate them. If they aggravate old injuries, simply don’t do them. It’s like 
the guy who goes to the doctor. “Doc,” he says. “My arm hurts when I 
rotate it in big circles like this.” And the doc says, “Then don’t do that.” 

So for a few workouts, do only 5 reps instead of the recommended 10 to 
see how you respond. If you don’t have a problem, increase to 10. 

Your mindset isn’t about moving quickly. Your mindset is about 
exploding like a grenade. Use the shouted Bam! discussed earlier. Shout it 
into the room or shout it silently in your head. 


Cross punch 


~Stand in your on-guard stance, ready and relaxed. Maintain a clenched fist 
but hold it relaxed. Ready ... ready ... 

~Bam! Dynamite it to the half way position. 

~Recover. 

~Ready ... ready ... Bam! 


Do 2 sets or 10 reps on both sides. 


Side hammerfist 


~Stand in your on-guard stance, ready and relaxed. Maintain a clenched fist 
but hold it relaxed. Ready ... ready ... 

~Bam! Stop at the half way position. 

~Recover. 

~Ready ... ready ... Bam! Stop at the half way position. 


Do 2 sets or 10 reps on both sides. 
Note: As mentioned, do only 2 sets of this speed drill. When executed as 
hard as you’re able, half-reps jar the body and can aggravate old injuries. 
This is a fantastic drill to develop explosive speed, not to be sidelined with 


an injury. 


Other hand techniques 


Follow the same workout using the jab, cross punch, hook, and claws to 
develop optimum explosive speed. 


Kicks 
Just do the chamber phase. 


Front kick 


Simply snap up your knee up in front of you as fast and explosively as 
you can. This is good for your knee strike too. 


~As with your hand techniques, assume a relaxed but ready stance. Ready 
... ready— ~Bam! Explode your knee up as if you were about to do a front 


kick. 
~Recover. 
~Ready ... ready ... Bam! 


Do 2 sets or 10 reps on both sides, pushing yourself to go faster and 
faster. 


127with the lead, you can do half-reps with any leg you want. 
Sidekick 


Besides benefitting from the fast leg lift, you also work your rear leg 
step-up. 


~Assume a relaxed but ready stance. Ready ... ready ... 
~Bam! Step and chamber as fast and explosively as you can. 
~Recover. 


~Ready ... ready ... Bam! 
Do 2 sets or 10 reps on both sides. 


First half can be done with most kicks. When a kick doesn’t have the 
usual chamber position—such as the crescent kick—determine the launch 
point and drill on that. For example, if you normally do a rear-foot step up 
when launching a lead-leg crescent, drill on the step-up with only a slight 
lift of the kicking leg. 


As with the Redline Drill, I strongly suggest you do half reps no more 
than once a week per muscle group. It can be strenuous so you want to be 
cautious of overdoing it, especially if you’re training hard on your kicks in 
your regular classes. Choose one or two hand techniques and one or two 
kicks to work for, say, a month to six weeks. 

Choose techniques that don’t use the same muscles. For example, don’t 
do 3 sets of 10 reps with the cross punch and 3 sets of 10 reps with the rear 
hand palm strike since they use the same muscles. Working both isn’t 
necessary and can lead to overtraining. 


Footwork Drills 


Too often we spend a disproportionate amount of time working on 
improving our hand and kicking speed, while ignoring the delivery system, 
1.e., fast footwork to get the technique to the target. The good news is there 
are lots of drills you can do to improve your footwork. 

I’ve heard people say, “I’m over 50 now and it’s harder to move my 
entire body with speed.” 

To that, I say, “So? Harder doesn’t mean impossible; it simply means 
you got to work more. Oh, and stop thinking negatively.” 

Unless you have a physical impairment, you can still lunge, retreat, 
sidestep, and move diagonally with great speed. But you have to train for it. 


Analyze which muscles are involved 


Too often we pop out a technique without thinking about what propels it. 
Let’s change that with this exercise. 
Slowly lunge forward one step. Ask yourself: 


~which muscles are involved when I drive off my rear leg? 

~which muscles are involved when I thrust my lead leg forward? 

~do my lead-leg quads push or follow my rear-leg thrust? 

~how is my rear-leg calf involved? 

~how does my lower back come into play? 

~how much does my body lean forward? How does that help the move? 


Once you have answered these questions, you’re ready to isolate 
segments. 


~Leaving your rear leg where it is, practice lunging with only your lead leg. 
This allows you to put 100 percent of your brain and leg into the lunge. Do 
2 sets of 10 reps. 

~This time, bring up your rear foot without moving your lead one. Apply all 
your mental focus and muscle power on moving it as fast as you can. Do 2 
sets of 10 reps. 

~With a better feel as to how the leg muscles work individually, lunge using 
both legs. 


Do 2 sets of 10 reps. 
For the next 10 analyzing workout sessions, do the following. 


Do 2 sets of 10 reps lunging forward with only your lead leg. 

Do 2 sets of 10 reps, snapping your rear foot half way to your motionless 
front foot. 

Do 2 sets of 10 reps of the complete lunge, moving your lead and rear leg. 
Do 2 sets of 10 reps of the complete lunge including the backfist. 


Don’t mindlessly do the reps but be cognizant of how each muscle is 
involved. Do this, and in 30 days, you’re going to be very pleased with your 
new footwork speed. 


Think yourself light and quick 


You’ve heard the axiom “where the head goes the body follows.” It’s 
also true where the mind goes the body follows, especially when it comes to 


thinking yourself light and fleet of foot. Thinking yourself light was 
discussed earlier but here is a little more. 


Make yourself lighter now 


~Assume your regular fighting stance, left foot forward, hands up. 

~Launch your usual left backfist as you lunge forward with your left foot 
and hit the air. 

~This time, think yourself 50 pounds lighter. Think the weight off your feet, 
ankles, knees, hips, and torso. Feel yourself as seemingly light as a 
professional dancer. So light, your feet would barely make an imprint in 
freshly fallen snow; so light a summer breeze just might whisk you away. 
Over the top? Yeah, but it really is all about your mind convincing your 
body that it’s light and quick. 

~Now, being mindful that you’re 50 pounds lighter, do another backfist and 
lunge step. If your head is in the right place, you will feel a difference in 
your lunge. 


Continue to practice light and quick and soon it will be your new normal. 
But you got to practice and maintain the mindset as you work on your 
footwork. 


A Closing Comment About Speed 


The more unnecessary body weight you’re packing around the slower 
you’re going to be. That said, I’ve seen some incredible fast fighters 
packing an extra 40 pounds of burgers and fries. But—but—imagine how 
much faster they would have been with those dangerous and potentially life 
shortening pounds off their skeleton. 


CHAPTER 10 


EVERY POSITION IS A FIGHTING STANCE 


To reveal your fighting stance is like showing an attacker your gun 
~ Anonymous 


“Assume your fighting stance.” 

Those four words can be found or heard in most instructional books, 
DVDs, and classrooms, whether the subject is empty-hands martial arts, 
knife fighting, or firearms. The assumption is that readers and students will 
form, with minor variations, a stance in which their hands are up, their feet 
are staggered, and their body bladed. 

But is this position—let’s call it “the classic”—the only fighting stance? 

Of course not. But while most fighters know this, the classic is most 
often the default training stance. The irony, however, it’s the one position 


’ 


you’re least likely to use in a real self-defense situation. 

Based on the many violent street encounters I’ve witnessed, investigated, 
and been part of in nearly three decades of law enforcement, you’re more 
likely to begin your defense when you’ re: 


~standing or sitting in a subway or bus. 

~leaning against something. 

~sitting behind a desk at work. 

~sitting or standing behind a machine in a manufacturing plant. 
~sitting on a park bench. 

~sitting in a coffee joint or bar. 

~looking away from the threat. 

~waiting for someone while seated in a car. 

~lying in the grass at a park. 

~walking to the car while carrying packages. 


Sometimes an assailant will strategically attack when the victim is in one 
of these positions. When I patrolled skid row, a particularly violent part of 
town, I took many assault calls in public restrooms in which the victim was 
sitting on the toilet. Aaaawkward! 

When the victims I talked with were able to fight back (many were not) 
never once did they tell me, “Well, I assumed a fighting stance and began 
moving about in a sparring mode.” Instead, they defended themselves from 
whatever position they were in when their day suddenly took a 180-degree 
turn for the worse. 

By the way, most of them lost and lost badly, partly because they were 
not trained fighters and partly because their positions at the moment of the 
attack put them at a significant disadvantage. 


Your task in this chapter is to use your solo training to work on 
defending and countering from positions other than dukes up. Instead of 
assuming the classic on-guard stance, assume sitting in a chair, kneeling on 
one knee as you tie your shoe, scooting halfway out of your car, or 
pretending to insert your credit card into a ATM machine. Train until such 
positions no longer feel like moments of weakness. In short, train until 
these less-than-desirable positions are fighting stances. 


Training from unorthodox stances 


Here is one way to progressively train on these positions. 
Set response 

If this is new to you, start with set responses before graduating to 
freestyle responses. Think of this as practicing one- and two-step sparring 


before going all out. 


Office scenario 


~You’re sitting at your desk when an attacker approaches from behind. 
~Spin and shield block. 


~Get up quickly and kick him. 


Do 3 sets of 10 reps. 


Once you’re comfortable with fast shield blocking, getting up, and 
kicking, add a third technique, another kick, punch, whatever. 


Loitering scenario 


~(L) You’re leaning on a car, arms folded, when you sense a threat behind 
you. 
~(R) Quickly step into a solid position and cover. 


~Follow with a punch. What follow-up technique would you do? 


Do 3 sets of 10 reps. 


Create a variety of scenarios with defenses and counters. Don’t just do 
four or five reps of one and move on to something new. Do at least 3 sets of 
10 reps. Use the repetition to understand how best to move given your 
position. Be sure to include scenarios that are off balance, even ridiculous. 
Make it hard on yourself. 

Spend several workouts doing one two- and three-step responses. 
Sometimes do just one response, such as an evasive move or a block. Then 
shift into your classic fighting stance. 

Once you feel you’re ready, and there is no hurry, try freestyle. 


Freestyle response 


As the name implies, freestyle means you respond with whatever comes 
to mind. Let’s say you’ve decided on a scenario where you’re leaning 
against the wall with your ankles crossed and arms folded. Your imaginary 
attacker comes at you from your right and pops a punch at your head. 

To respond freestyle, you would move into or away from the threat, 
block, duck, or shield your head, and then respond with a flurry of kicks 
and punches. In this drill, you don’t pre-think what you’re going to do, you 
just do it. 

As always when solo training, it’s important to clearly see in your mind 
what you’re blocking and what you’re hitting. This takes a little getting 
used to but it’s worth the effort so your response is realistic and of value. 


Note: Whether you practice freestyle or a set response, you want to develop 
smoothness in the way you move out of your initial position. What you do 
after is important, but the key to the drills is to think of all positions as a 
fighting stance to reduce the possibility of getting tangled up in your own 
feet. 


I was walking a beat one day and as I rounded a corner beside a market, 
I saw two guys fighting next to a large trash dumpster. Before I could get 
over to them, one guy forced the other man’s head onto the rim of the 
dumpster and slammed the lid down on it. 

Moral of the story: Don’t rule out any possibility. 


CHAPTER 11 


WORDS 


The mind is everything. What you think, you become ~ 
Anonymous 


This is a fun and effective way to solo train to help connect your mind and 
body. It’s about linking an image, an internal feeling, even a fantasy to your 
physical. Yes, this sounds like something you would hear in a crystal and 
incense shop, but read on. 

When I used to compete in kata, I would imagine I was a ronin samurai 
hired to protect a small village at the foot of My Fuji. (I was watching a lot 
of Akira Kurosawa samurai movies at the time.) I filled myself with a 
feeling of old Japan, and imagined I was a lone samurai patrolling the dusty 
streets. In my practice and on competition day, I held this thought in my 
mind and interpreted it in my form. 


Sometimes, I imagined I was famed actor Toshiro Mufune, and I would 
mimic his way of walking, his attitude, and even his facial expressions. I 
toned down the outward histrionics on competition day but as I walked out 


to compete, I could feel them inside me so intensely, the resultant energy 
they created would explode outward, from my opening move to the very 
last one 100 moves later. 

To someone not as versed in the old samurai movies or has never felt the 
energy of walking in a Japanese forest, the connotation of “samurai” 
probably wouldn’t hold the same significance. That’s fine because this isn’t 
about a universal interpretation of a word or phrase; it’s about what these 
things mean to you. 


Choosing a word 


Say you’re working on a combination and have chosen the word “light.” 
If it were my word, I would throw an easy roundhouse kick to the imaged 
thigh, an almost casual lead palm-heel strike to the face, and a gentle cross 
punch to the solar plexus. There would be no tension in my body, no 
contracting of muscles, no teeth gritting, and no tensing at the end of my 
blows. I would strive to be as graceful as a ballet dancer. 

That is my interpretation of “light.” What is yours? 

Here are a few examples of words and how I would define them in my 
movements. If your interpretations are different, write down your own and 
let your movements define them the next time you train solo. 


~Quick: Punches and kicks are fast and snappy, but with very little tension 
on impact. 

~Violent: Combinations are thrown hard, fast, with lots of grimacing and 
grunting. 

~Clean: Stances and techniques are thrown with absolute perfection. 

~Tai chi: Techniques are executed slowly, smoothly, and effortlessly. 
~Explode: Punches and kicks are discharged with tremendous speed and 
power. 


Use “words” when you shadowbox, pound out reps in the air or on a bag, 
practice your kata, work on your resistance exercise, practice with weapons, 
and do anything else when you train alone. 

For example, choose 5 words, such as “grace,” “thunder,” “float,” “rip, 
and “grit.” Now do each of the following 10 times each, defining your 
words with your movements. 
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~Roundhouse kick the heavy bag. 
~Hook punch the air. 

~Block, punch and kick the air. 

~Knee strike and elbow the heavy bag. 
~Kata. 


It’s really a fun way to concentrate, to stay in the moment, and to 
practice translating your thoughts into action. 


CHAPTER 12 


KATA TRAINING 


Spirit first, technique second ~ Gichin Funakoshi 


In 1975 I blew my left knee while training. The patella tore loose and the 
doctor said it travelled around to the backside of my leg. I don’t care who 
you are, when your kneecap is on the back of your leg, that just ain’t right. 
Hurts too. 

The doctors said I would have to retire from police work, give up the 
martial arts, and probably walk with a cane for the rest of my days. I 
accepted the prognosis for about a week before deciding I wasn’t going to 
accept it. 

Three years later, I entered the Mr. Northwest Bodybuilding 
Championships and a couple years after that I won my first martial arts 
trophy. It was only a 4" place in kata but it was all I needed to keep on 
truckin’. 

With grit and determination I was able to rebuild the knee, not to 100 
percent, but good enough to compete which I did for the next few years, 
garnering over 50 trophies in kata, including a Grand Championship win, 
and earning ranking in the martial arts magazines. 

In this chapter I'll describe how I trained my four katas, each one over 
100 moves. It’s a fun and highly productive way, whether you compete or 
simple want to perform your forms at your very best. And if you’re a 
twenty-year-old and you happen to pick up this book, the method will work 
for you too. 


~My friend Professor Dan Anderson was not only a top ranked tournament 
fighter for several decades, but he also won several kata competitions. 


Hard and Soft Training 


Hard and soft training gives you two levels of intensity. The hard level is 
done fully, with maximum speed, power, and spirit. The soft level (not to be 
confused with a soft style fighting system) is done methodically, each move 
executed slowly and with precision. 


Soft 


Soft practice is the time to evaluate your form to ensure correctness is 
present in every technique. You can move a little faster than the average tai 
chi form or just as slowly. Go slow enough for you to enjoy the beauty of 
the movements, as well as to focus on your interpretation of them. It’s a 
time to strive for deeper stances, razor-sharp form, and the exact rhythm— 
stops, starts, pauses, singular techniques, and combinations—required of 
the kata. 

Soft practice allows for ample opportunity to mentally commit to each 
technique. Work to enhance your imagination to see, hear, feel, taste, and 
smell the battle, and bring the same intensity to your soft movements as you 
do when going full speed. Your concentration should be such that the 


intensity in your eyes, the determination of your mouth, and the tension in 
your neck cords appear the same whether you’re going hard or slow. 
Soft is all about precision and mental intensity. 


Hard 


Note: If you have a health issue or a physical limitation, you might not 
want to risk going hard. No problem. Worry about global warming melting 
the icebergs and flooding the entire world, but not about being unable to do 
you kata hard. 


There is hard and there is really hard. Let your fitness level, ailments, 
and any other issues guide you as to how hard you push your kata practice. 
As mentioned elsewhere, in our age range there is an inherent risk when 
punching and kicking the air. Some can do it without a problem, some can’t. 
Keeping in mind the earlier discussed concept, knowing and wanting, 
you’re the one who has to decide how hard is hard. 

Even if you’re injury-free, I encourage you to proceed with wisdom 
commensurate of your age. You don’t want to be that 60-year-old blitzing 
through your kata, thinking smugly that it’s the other older guys who have 
problems, when suddenly—twang!—there goes a tendon. 

How hard is hard? In Chapter 9, “Speed Training,” we talked about a 
drill called “Red line” in which sloppy is okay. Since kata is about 
precision, I suggest you not push your kata to that extent. When pushing 
yourself in forms, the objective is to strive for more strength and speed in 
your hand techniques, greater thrust and snap in your kicks, and greater 
overall power in your body, all done with precision. Think of it as close to 
red line, but not so close your technique turns to crud. 

There are two benefits of performing your kata faster and harder than 
you do normally. First, it takes you out of your norm and, in so doing, you 
happily discover after a few weeks you’re faster and stronger than before 
you pushed yourself. 

Equally important is how you feel about yourself. This might be a little 
touchy-feely, but it’s nonetheless true. There is pride in knowing you have 
surpassed a barrier you thought you couldn’t overcome. You didn’t cheat 
and you didn’t hold back; you put everything into each movement. 
Additionally, the marvelous sensation of “letting it all out” leaves you 
feeling physically drained, yet mentally charged. 


Combining soft and hard 
Here is an effective way to combine hard and soft in your kata workout. 


Soft: 3 times 
Hard: 1 to 2 times 
Soft: 1 time. 


Finish your kata training with a soft version so you can correct any 
errors that might have happened when going hard. It’s always best to end 
any training with the correct form in your head. 


Words 


In the last chapter, “Words” we discuss how you can translate the 
meaning of a given word with your techniques. We talked about doing it 
when practicing shadow boxing, singular techniques, combinations in the 
air and on the bag, and when doing your kata. 

When tired, but still wanting do practice your kata, translate words like 
“light,” “easy,” or “tai chi.” When you’re feeling energetic, interpret 
“fierce,” “power,” and dynamite.” Whatever your mood or energy level, 
choose a word that connotes a clear image in your mind and show it in your 
form. 


Sectional Training 


I’ve used sectional training for years and I'm still amazed at how well it 
works. Whether you want to get into shape for a demonstration, or make up 
for missed training, sectional training gets your form into good shape fast. 

The concept is simple. Rather than repeating the kata from beginning to 
end, you break it down into multiple sections, and practice each one many 
times. 


Physical benefits 


Practicing a long kata several times in a row can be exhausting, 
frequently resulting in sloppy techniques and a waning fighting spirit. When 
I was competing, each of my kata contained more than 100 movements, all 
executed at maximum intensity. Even when I was in top shape, my 
performance fell off the eighth time through. 


When you’re performing a long, hard kata five times at maximum 
output, you're actually performing at diminishing energy levels, say, 100 
percent, 95, and on down. This growing fatigue takes its toll on your 
precision and, as a result, the benefits from your workout will likely be less 
than what you wanted. 

By sectioning your form and practicing only a few moves at a time with 
ample rest in between, you maintain good form and you’re able to give 
every technique 100 percent of your effort. In the end, you enjoy your 
training more and you progress faster. 

Some people might argue that sectional training interrupts the flow and 
continuity of the form. I never found this to be true when I was doing it for 
competition and I still don’t today. If you do, perform your kata in its 
entirety once or twice at the conclusion of your sectional training to 
reinforce the flow and continuity. 


Mental benefits 


The physical and mental benefits of sectional training are interwoven 
because you’re able to bring tremendous mental intensity to just a few 
techniques at a time. It’s much easier to give a maximum mental 
commitment to performing eight movements five times than it is to give a 
total mental commitment to 100 movements five times. 

It might be argued that concentration is developed through kata training, 
so breaking the form into sections might impede its development. I agree 
and disagree. 

I'm not advocating to never practicing kata in its entirety. If you practice 
kicking drills for an hour does this mean you’ll never punch? Of course not. 
You're just training in one small area. The same is true working in sections. 
It's simply a beneficial training device to help you be the best you can be at 
this time in your life. 

For sure, performing your kata in its entirety is beneficial mentally. You 
psych yourself for combat, and you explode into it with ferocity and 
controlled rage. Mentally you’re in a real fight and upon its conclusion, you 
stand in ready stance still bursting with fighting spirit. When you finally 
break the ready position and walk away to catch your breath, your mind can 
finally relax. 

When done correctly, sectional training requires the same mental 
involvement. In fact, it pushes you toward greater mental intensity because 


you’re putting all you have into a small section of the kata. 


How to section your kata 


A 100-movement kata can be broken into 4 sections of 25 movements or 
you can break it up erratically. For example, you can section a 100- 
movement form like this. 


~10 sections with 3 techniques. 
~9 sections with 5 techniques. 
~4 sections with 4 techniques. 
~3 sections with 3 techniques. 


Do it this way for a couple of weeks and then reconfigure the sections to 
experience a different and fresh feel. Or you might decide the first 20 
moves need more work and break them down into smaller increments. If 
you feel good about the middle section, break down the first third and last 
third further to focus on them, while practicing the middle third in one big 
chunk. 

In short, section your form to get out of your training what you need. 


How and when to use section training 


Sectional training adds variety to your practice. If you have been 
practicing your form from beginning to end for several weeks, do sectional 
training for two weeks. The variety gets you out of your rut, you enjoy a 
new physical and mental energy, and your form improves. 

If you have a few weaknesses in your kata, use sectional training to give 
them special attention. This way you dedicate more energy to the problem 
sections without doing the entire form over and over. Or if you normally 
practice each section five times, work the problem area 10 times. 

As you can see, there are many ways to practice sectional training. 


Film Your Kata 
Check yourself for these issues and fix any problems you discover. 
~Do you look and act as if you're in a real flight? 


~Is there intensity in your face, especially your eyes? 
~Does it look like you’re really seeing the attackers? 


~Are the fast movements fast and the power movements powerful? 
~Are there unnecessary movements? 

~Do you see excessive uniform slapping? 

~Are there excessive facial expressions? 

~Do you pause to remember a move? 

~Do you lose your balance? 

~Are you looking at the floor? 

~Are your wrists bent when punching? 

~Are you incorporating your hips? 

~Is there improper retraction of the non-punching arm? 

~Are you hurrying to get through the kata? 

~Are you balanced when moving from one stance to another? 

~Is your foot position correct at the impact point for each kick? 
~Are your shoulders hunched or tilted to one side? 

~Are you flipping your elbows out when you straight-line punch? 
~Are you telegraphing movements? 


Recap With A Few Additional Training Points 


~If you’re practicing a classical 24-movement kata, break it in half, into 3 
sections, or as many as 6. 

~If you’re practicing a long kata, 75 to 100 moves, break it down into 2 
sections or as many as 30. 

~Do extra repetitions on problem sections. 

~Break your sections after an attack or counterattack move. Never break on 
a block unless the block has a built in counter or there is no counter in the 
kata’s design. 

~Know what each move is and bring that knowledge to your intensity. (It’s 
always obvious when someone doesn’t understand the meaning of what 
they are doing.) 

~You can never be bored if you’re convinced you’re in a real fight. This is 
true no matter how many times you do your form in a row. 

~When you believe you’re in a real fight, onlookers believe it too. 

~Because we learn kata from its beginning to its end, the beginning is 
almost always practiced more frequently. Do additional repetitions of the 
last few moves of your kata. Or work on sections at the end of your form 
and proceed back to the beginning. 


~To get a good cardio workout, practice your form nonstop in its entirety or 
in sections non-stop for 20 minutes. 

~Practice to music and allow it to guide your movements; gentle music for 
an easy routine and loud, hard-driving music for a fierce session. 

~Practice outside on a windy day or in the hard rain. 

~Stay mentally in the fight to enjoy your form more and benefit greatly. 


When you perform kata, the most important thing is your mental 
attitude ~ Unknown 


CHAPTER 13 


MENTAL IMAGERY: ATTACKING 
INNOCENT PEOPLE 


I first learned this from a national shooting champion who would gun down 
people on his bus ride to work everyday. He didn’t make FOX News 
because he didn’t really shoot them, at least not with his Glock 9, but he did 
“shoot” them with his mind. He would quickly image lining them up in his 
gun sights as they got on the bus, as they sat innocently reading their 
paperbacks, and as they stood to get off. He did this all the while looking 
quite innocent, sitting there in his seat, his hands folded in his lap. Sick? 
Extremely un-PC? I’m sure some people think so. He was convinced it 
helped him become a champion and prepared his mind should he have to 
really shoot someone in self-defense. 

Modified to fit the martial arts, imaging in this fashion is a great way to 
get in some extra training in a variety of situations, and do so while not 
traumatizing your joints and having to share a jail cell with a 300-pound 
guy named Chainsaw McGraw. 

As my friend did, you “attack innocent people” while looking like a 
harmless AARP member doing nothing more than reminiscing about the 
good ol’ days. In reality, though, you’re polishing old techniques, getting in 
some extra reps on new moves, and challenging yourself to problem solve. 

Here are a few more benefits. 


Understanding A Threat’s Potential 


I practiced this technique a lot when I patrolled a population-dense part 
of the city. Because police presence was a significant part of keeping street 
thugs off balance, my partner and I would often park at street corners when 
we weren’t responding to calls. This allowed us to be a deterrent, monitor 
who was out and up to no good, and allowed me time to practice on 
taxpayers. Well, most of these people didn’t pay taxes. 


I would see a guy leaning his back against a building, arms folded, and I 
would: 


~decide from which side I would approach him—left, front, rear, or straight 
on. 

~decide how far I would stop from him and where. 

~determine which hand posed the greatest threat. 

~decide what I would do if he were to reach for a gun or knife. 

~determine how I would respond if he moved left, right, forward, or backed 
away. 

~determine where he was open. 

~determine the strength or weakness in his stance. 

~determine the best techniques to use on those openings. 


Here are some additional ways you can benefit from this exercise. 


Understanding Balance 


If you like to leg sweep, trip, and unbalance your opponent, this is a fun 
and effective way to train by yourself and garner more understanding about 
balance and weight shifting, yours and the threat’s. You see a guy waiving a 
cab down. You can: 


~determine how solid is his stance. 

~determine which leg is bearing the most weight. 

~decide which leg would be the easiest to take out from under him. 
~determine where you would stand to give you the best advantage to attack. 
~determine how to force his unbalance if his stance is too solid. 

~determine what blow to use if you had to hit him. 


Defending Against An “Armed” Attacker 


Use your creativity to make this work for you. Let’s say you’ve been 
hunting or playing paint ball with a friend and you’ve returned to your 
vehicles. Make him your threat. He is standing there teasing you about 
missing your shot but in your mind, you’re imagining how you would 
disarm him. 


How would you: 


~approach him? 

~determine his weight distribution? 
~unbalance him? 

~jam his arm? 

~sidestep should he lift his weapon? 
~hit him? 

~take cover? 

~what words would you use? 


If you don’t hunt, use whatever is available, such as this innocent man 
sweeping. Imagine the broom is a rifle, a tree branch, pipe, or shovel. How 
would you: 


~approach him? 


~check his arm? 

~unbalance him? 

~sweep his leg? 

~push him off the porch? 
~what would you say to him? 


Study Openings 


Because an opportunity to attack might last only a second or less, it’s 
paramount your mind be primed to quickly perceive and respond. Here is 
homework for you. The very next person you see, image these things. When 
he: 


~moves his right arm to his left, image drilling his ribs with a cross punch. 
~shifts his weight to his right leg, image slamming it with a roundhouse 
kick. 

~looks to his left, image moving quickly around to his right side to get 
behind him. 

~looks up, image picking up a stick to use as a weapon. 

~he squats to tie his shoe, image pushing him over and running off. 


This is a powerful training tool that pays enormous benefits in your 
ability to study movement, weight change, spot opportunities, and apply 
your techniques on people that don’t move and cooperate, as do your 
training partners. 


CHAPTER 14 


TARGETS TO END A FIGHT QUICKLY 


I was blessed from early on with natural power, which I added to over the 
years with movement specific weight training and body weight exercises. 
Like a lot of people in their 20s and 30s, I never gave much thought to the 
impermanence of my strength. When it finally dawned on me in my mid 
50s that it would begin to fade, I began researching vulnerable targets that 
didn’t requite hundreds of pounds of impact to get the job done. 

This led to developing a simple system for hitting vital targets on the 
head, which I turned into a DVD called Vital Targets. My research of highly 
vulnerable full body targets, led to The Brutal Art of Ripping, Poking, and 
Pressing Vital Targets, and others. 

In this chapter, I’ve chosen a few targets on which to focus during your 
solo training sessions and when training with partners. These work best on a 
mannequin-type striking bag, though you can also benefit on a heavy bag, 
and against an invisible opponent in the air. When hitting the bag or the air, 
you must draw upon your good imagination to image the opponent’s targets 
in front of you. 

You’re getting a lot for your dollar when hitting these targets because: 


~they don’t require great force to stop the attacker. 
~some have a strong psychological effect. 

~they are relatively easy to hit. 

~they stop most people, even those impervious to pain. 
~they buy you time to get away. 


Warning: Some of the following targets might cause serious injury, even 
death. So it’s incumbent on you to understand the self-defense laws where 
you live. 


Opportunity, Pathway, Weapons 
To hit any target you need three elements. The first two go hand-in-hand 


Opportunity and pathway 


You don’t get the opportunity to hit a target until a pathway opens to it. 
Most often, opportunities and pathways occur when one of these actions 
happen. 


~The attacker lowers his guard exposing an unobstructed path to his head. 
~The attacker leaves his leg in one place too long. 

~The attacker extends his guard, leaving it vulnerable. 

~The attacker throws a high punch, leaving his torso open. 

~You push his lead arm away, opening a path to a target. 

~You catch his kick, leaving him exposed to your kick or punch. 

~You force him to step in a certain direction, leaving him vulnerable to an 
attack. 


Don’t throw random techniques in the air, on a heavy bag, or on a 
mannequin bag when training, all the while thinking about something else. 
Create a scenario in your mind, see the exposed target, and hit it as if the 
situation were real. 


Choosing the right body weapon 


When you’re calm and in control, choosing the wrong body weapon 
seems like a remote possibility. Under stress, though, all kinds of crazy 
things can happen, such as when a kicking expert tries to kick a clincher or 
a grappler tries to work joint locks on a long-legged kicker. The remedy, no 
matter how experienced you are, is to pre-think weapon choices when 
training with a partner and when training alone. It’s not rocket science but it 
can seem like it under stress, which is why you need to pre-think it. 


~Fighting close range: elbows, knees, headbutts, claws, forearm strikes, 
biting. 
~Fighting long range: kicks, footwork to close the distance, fakes, combos. 


Practice the following techniques in the air, on a bag, and on a 
mannequin-type bag. By the way, I’ve had two students find BOB bags on 
Craigslist for $50. 


Head 


External occipital protuberance 


The external occipital protuberance is the boney ridge just above the 
neck. According to my friend, Dr. Matt Hing, a solid blow to this target 
“can stun, cause unconsciousness and, in extreme cases, cause bleeding in 
the brain, coma, blindness.” 

Be justified. 


~You can also hit it with a palm-heel strike. Remember when the target is 
braced, such as the case here, the impact is magnified. 


~It’s a good target in a clinch. Yank the inside of your forearm hard against 
the boney ridge. If his head isn’t already braced against your upper chest, 
the impact will smash his face into you giving him a double whammy. 
Practice on a heavy bag or a mannequin bag. 


Temple 


A strong blow to this target can cause mental and physical debilitation, 
giving you enough time to get away. My friends Lawrence Kane and Kris 
Wilder wrote the following in their excellent book Little Black Book of 
Violence. 

“The temple is the weakest structural area of the skull where it flattens at 
the sides, about two-finger-widths back from each eye. The weakness exists 
because curves are architecturally much stronger than flat surfaces. Shock 
transmits through the skull most easily at these points. A strong blow to the 
temple can cause massive hemorrhaging of the meningeal artery, coma, and 
eventually death.” 

On a lesser scale, a blow to the temple can affect dizziness confusion, 


and brief unconsciousness. 


~Hit it with a hammerfist, palm-heel thrust, and knee strike. 
Eardrum 


A hard blow to the ear shocks the eardrum, causes possible rupture, 
acute pain, dizziness, and loss of balance. Your objective is to 
discombobulate him long enough for you to get away. 

The average head weighs eight to ten pounds. When the ear is struck 
hard, the neck works to stop the head from moving beyond its normal 
range. When a blow pushes it farther, the neck may suffer stretched and torn 
ligaments, muscles, and nerve damage. 


~Hit this target with a palm-heel thrust, slap, and front kick. 
Eyes 


When an attacker is thinking about himself, he isn’t thinking 
about you ~ Anonymous 


A blow to the eyes can affect heavy watering, burning, acute pain, 
temporary blindness, and total blindness. 

Someone told me he knew a guy—one of those / know a guy stories— 
that could get gouged in the eyes and keep on going. Well, if he can, he is a 
true rarity because most people whimper and scream like an infant. In his 
prime, Muhammad Ali said a baby could TKO him with a simple finger 
poke into his eye. 


Even if you knew a guy who could take an eye rake or gouge, he is still 
going to react to the technique by tearing up, blinking rapidly, and jerking 
his head to the side. This is when you follow with a second technique or 
back away from him. Most likely, though, he is going to grab at his face, 
ball up, and scream curses like a drunken sailor, even if you connected with 
only one eye. 

Be justified because juries are squeamish when it comes to poking eyes. 
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~You can gouge, rake, flick, and claw from the front, side, and rear. 


Nose 


While getting struck in the nose isn’t as acute as getting poked in the 
eyes, it’s still quite painful and causes your other senses, especially your 
eyes, to feel miserable as well. While we see boxers and MMA people take 
nose shots all the time and keep on fighting, watch closely and you can see 
them react in some way, usually by jerking their heads, dropping their 
guards, and momentarily closing their eyes. These are the reactions of 
people used to getting hit. Street attackers are less likely to be similarly 
trained. 

Mannequin-type bags work best or you can tape a “nose” on a heavy 
bag. If you have neither, use a mark on a wall. No wall? “See” a nose in the 
air in front of you. 
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~Punch, kick, elbow, or knee the nose. You can also press/crush it and tear 
the nostril openings with your fingers. 


Neck 


Be justified to hit this vulnerable target. The potential for causing serious 
injury is high, to include unconsciousness, brain damage, and death. There 
are four sides to the neck, each with vulnerable targets. Let’s start with the 
throat. 


Throat 


A throat blow can damage the Adam’s apple, thyroid, trachea, cricoid 
cartilage, and the laryngeal nerves. Even a light tap can change the 
attacker’s focus from you to his miserable struggle to swallow, breathe, and 
enjoy the normalcy he had only seconds earlier. Two guys attacked me once 
when I was working as a cop. A quick throat punch dropped one and the 
other took off at a record-setting sprint. 


~Attack it with a punch, chop, finger jab, forearm slam, elbow strike, knee 
strike, kick, and a stomp. 


Note: Bracing a target occurs when you use the floor, wall, or your own 
limb or body to prevent the target from moving when struck. This allows all 
the force of your blow to be absorbed. Be cautious because this increases 
the likelihood of serious injury. 


Brachial plexus 


It’s only been in recent years that the brachial plexus has gotten the 
recognition it deserves. Some police departments used to teach the “brachial 
stun,” a sharp blow to this target, to momentarily daze a threatening subject 
long enough to get him controlled and handcuffed. With the current concern 
about deaths from neck restraints, I’m guessing agencies no longer teach it. 

There are many clips of MMA fighters becoming one with the canvas 
after being kicked or punched in this extremely vulnerable target. 
Interestingly, I don’t remember any commentators calling it by its rightful 
name. 

The brachial plexus is located between the front and side of the neck. 
There are other dangerous targets near it, such as the carotid artery and 
vagas nerve, so be justified. 


~Hit it with the knife hand, fist, forearm, or a reverse hammerfist. Don’t 
snap your blow; allow it to sink into the target for a brief moment, and then 
retract it. 


Back of the neck 


Dr. Matt Hing says a hard blow to the back of the neck can cause mental 
confusion, breakage, paralysis, and possibly death. Even a light blow 
quickly stuns the person and takes him out of the moment long enough for 
you to follow with additional techniques or to make a quick exit. 
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~Simulate a right backhand block as you step in and to the outside. 
~Swing your left inside forearm in an arc to smack the back of the dummy’s 
neck. 


~You can also stomp the back of the neck. Because the head is braced, the 
impact is amplified. Be justified to use such potentially deadly force to this 
vulnerable target. 


While the head and neck offer many vulnerable targets to end an attack 
quickly, they can be difficult to hit since most people, trained and untrained, 
instinctively protect it. You can use fakes and combinations to force the 
threat to lower his guard, but of course he might counter before you can get 
in your headshot. But when you can get a blow into any of the above targets 
—though you no longer have the power you had a few years ago—it can be 
a real showstopper for your opponent. 


Training To Hit The Head 


Do 3 sets of 10 reps hitting all the targets. Be sure to work both your 
right and left sides. Get creative and experiment with different angles and 
approaches, fakes, and hitting lower targets first. Let your imagination run 
wild, as it’s impossible to come up with a scenario that hasn’t happened 
somewhere. 


Torso 


The torso has fewer vulnerable targets than the head and neck and, I 
would argue, they require greater impact than those above the shoulders. 

If the attacker is wearing a heavy winter coat, you’re probably wasting 
your energy. Case in point: When an undercover drug sting cop shot a crook 
in the stomach with a .32 revolver, the round was stopped by the thick 
material of his winter coat. Is your punch stronger than a .32 bullet? 

A suggested personal philosophy is this: Don’t waste time attacking an 
adversary’s torso when he is wearing a heavy coat. Instead, target his feet, 
legs, groin, hands, neck and head. But when he is bare chested or only 
wearing a T-shirt or some other type of lightweight shirt, his torso is good 
to go. 


Nipple 


It’s a mistake to neglect this tender target. Punching it hurts a little but 
scraping fingernails hurt like the dickens. Just recently, a student clawed me 
there twice the same night (time to raise his dues). Hurt? Oh yes. The pain 
is acute, burning, and intense, and it can shut down the brain to any other 
thoughts for a few seconds. 

It can also be bitten. Latch onto it and shake it like a dog does a chew 
toy. 

When fighting in a clinch—easily practiced on your heavy bag or 
mannequin-style bag—claw down, up, left to right, and right to left. (Image 
a cat clawing a scratching post.) You can also elbow it in a clinch from all 
angles. 

Don’t just attack the nipple straight on but also hit it when you’re 
standing diagonal to the target, to the side of it, and from behind. 


~Claw it with one or more fingers. Penetrate deeply, and riiiip. 
Solar plexus 


The solar plexus is a mass of nerves located behind the stomach and just 
under the pectorals. If you’ve been punched or kicked there you know it can 
stop you in your tracks and make you regret your supersized soda. A solid 
blow will stop the attacker’s visceral functioning, such as his breathing. 


~ Don’t just hit the solar plexus straight on but also hit it when you’re 
standing diagonally to the target, to the side, behind, and when it’s braced 
on the ground. 

Hit it with your fist, knee, and foot, and put your body weight into it. 


Kidneys 


Place your hands on your hips and wrap your thumbs behind you. Where 
your thumbs touch is where your kidneys rest. These organs are about four 
inches long, two inches wide, and an inch thick, and they hate to be 
punched and kicked. I got kicked there once and urinated blood for 31 days. 
That’s 31 loooong days. Some people say the pain from getting hit in the 
kidneys is like getting struck in the groin. Maybe worse. 

To benefit from the somatic reflex arc (described in detail below), you 
got to sink your fist, foot, or knee deep into the kidney. Snap punches won’t 
always get the job done. Think penetration. 

When hitting the bag, work on ways to get to the side of the attacker or 
all the way behind him. For example, practice jamming his imaginary arm 
and scooting around far enough to punch a kidney. 


~Hit them with a punch, elbow, forearm, knee, and kick. 
Liver 


I recently watched a video clip of UFC heavyweight champion Bas 
Rutten demonstrating a nice combination setup to attack the liver. Rutten, 
like so many MMA fighters, knows how devastating a shot to the liver can 
be. It’s so sensitive, people impervious to pain will react to the blow 
because it affects an uncontrollable response to bend to the right and 
sometimes collapse to the ground. 

Hit the liver anywhere from just above the hipbone to straight across 
from the nipple. Dr. Matt Hing says, “Hit either location and you jar one of 
the most vascular organs in the body. Of the two sites, hitting under the 
floating rib is probably more direct and results in more damage.” 


~Hit it with a fist, knee, or kick. Remember, it’s on the right side of the 
body, not the left, as so many trainers erroneously teach. Here I’m hitting 
high, nearly at pec level. 


Bladder 


Located just below the naval and above the groin, the bladder is another 
nerve-rich target that when struck can be instantly debilitating. Getting hit 
there causes a confusion of sensations in which the person doesn’t know if 
he needs to urinate or defecate. 


~To get the greatest effect, hit the bladder—depicted by the bottom tape—at 
a downward 45-degree angle. 


~Sink you’re your angled punch deeply into the bladder. 


My friend Wim Demeere taught me to hit the bladder with a “dropping 
front kick,” for lack of a better name. It’s a little hard to capture in photos 
but here is the idea. 


~Lift your knee and thrust out your foot as if you’re about to walk up stairs, 
three at a time. 


À 


~(L) Your kicking foot continues to arc up above the bladder. (My foot 
looks like it’s on the bag but it’s still in the air and about to descend.) 

~(R) And drop it into the bladder to penetrate deeply into the sensitive 
nerves. 


The kick might feel a little counter intuitive and your leg might want to 
do a straight-line front kick, but with practice you will master the arc. The 
results are worth it. 


Groin 


I went 24 years and 50 weeks on the police job without taking a groin 
hit. Some of it was luck and the rest of it was because I was always aware 
of maintaining proper critical distance between bad people and my “down 
there.” Two weeks before I retired, though, I got into a scrap with a wanted 
subject in the front lobby of the downtown precinct. He was a muscular ex- 
con of average height with a powerful desire not to go back to jail. We 
bounced off the walls a bit and when an opportunity presented itself to 
crank on a joint lock, I seized it with vigor. He reacted with a loud screech 


and an involuntary leap straight up, his knee catching me in the cookies on 
the way. 

I knew he got me but I knew two other things too. He didn’t 
intentionally knee me and the pain had yet to set in. We scuffled a little 
longer until I finally got him down and into handcuffs. Another officer 
showed up and we walked him about a hundred feet to a holding cell. After 
we shut the door, I plopped into a chair, and said hello to a whole bunch of 
pain, nausea, and cold sweating. 

My experience hitting people in the groin in training and on the street, 
and witnessing a lot groin hits in street fights, is sometimes the effect is 
immediate and other times it isn’t. Some can take a hard shot and keep on 
going and others, at the very mention of getting struck make a face and 
cover themselves with their hands. 

Most of us have been nailed in the groin so I don’t need to tell you it 
hurts x 10. When the groin is struck with a fist, knee, or foot (I once hit a 
guy there with a big dictionary), a message is sent to the brain letting the 
groin’s owner know something really bad and sad has happened. 

The brain instantly releases endorphins, nature’s natural pain reliever, to 
reduce some of the pain (it’s never enough). This release of endorphins 
comes with a headache and nausea as a result of a drop in oxygen levels. 
Dizziness is added to the mix because the change in fluids affects the inner 
ear. Then to add salt to the wound, the brain sends signal back down to the 
groin and abdominal area to let the groin owner know that in spite of its 
best efforts to reduce the agony, he still has some suffering to do. 

Women are just as vulnerable as men. A hard kick or punch there causes 
considerable pain, structural damage, and incapacitation due to the high 
volume of nerve endings. The short-term effect includes vomiting and loss 
of consciousness. Long-term effect can include nerve damage to the clitoris, 
fracture to the pubic bone—which is more fragile than a man’s—and 
rupture to the ovaries. 

What men and women do share is a common and immediate reaction to 
getting nailed. They call out for their mother, jackknife forward, grab their 
abdomen or groin, and flop to the floor into a fetal position. If the blow is 
hard enough, they might lose their chiliburger, sweat profusely, and 
experience rapid heart beat. 

While these are desirable symptoms in your just-kicked attacker, not 
everyone experiences them. Sometimes the reaction is delayed and other 


times it doesn’t happen at all. Earlier I mentioned I didn’t feel my groin 
shot for 10 minutes. Boxer Muhammad Ali could take a hit there and often 
demonstrated this by letting someone drop a heavy medicine ball on his 
groin. 

Never count on a kick or punch to the groin to be a showstopper. Your 
attacker might be one of the rare types who can tolerate a punch or kick or, 
more likely, your blow landed a little off target. Either way, it’s important 
not to stand there and wait for a reaction. Instead, follow your groin 
technique with another blow. I like the high/low concept to add some 
mental confusion to his pain. For example, kick him way down there and 
follow with a palm-heel strike way up into his face. 


Groin drill 1 


~Use tape or Post-it notes to mark off targets on a wall, tree, or pole. The 
second tape up from the floor in the pic is groin height. Step up with your 
rear foot and snap your lower shin up into the simulated groin (to the side of 
the pole in this case). 


Groin drill 2 


Hold a padded glove or hand-held pad out in front of you at shoulder 
height. Drop it and when it nears groin height, quickly step up and kick it. 


Training To Hit The Torso 


Do 3 sets of 10 reps on each target and with each technique. Be sure to 
train both right and left sides. Experiment with different angles and setups, 
such as leading with a fake, stepping off at an angle, and getting behind 
your imaginary attacker. 


Legs And Feet 


“You don’t take down a tree by plucking its leaves,” a teacher once told 
me when we were training on leg kicks. I would argue eye gouges are sort 
of like plucking the leaves, but his point was that a good way to take a 
threat down was to attack his support system, his legs. Here are four good 
targets to easily incorporate into your solo training. 


Femoral nerve 


~The femoral nerve is located at the top of both thighs where they attach to 
the pelvis, about three inches over from the groin. 


Jabbing it with your fingertips or getting kicked there activates an 
automatic reflex as discussed below in the section, “Somatic Reflex Arc.” 
When struck just right, the recipient jerks his pelvis area back, which snaps 
his upper body forward, as if he wants you to follow-up with another 
technique to his face. Depending on the power behind your blow and the 
vulnerability of the person struck, he might even fall to the ground. It 
doesn’t always have to hurt to get this effect. 
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~Most mannequin bags don’t have hips and legs so you have to use your 
imagination hitting the air, heavy bag, or tape on a wall or pole. 


Peroneal nerve 


If you were wearing some kind of uniform pants with a stripe down the 
outside of the legs, the peroneal nerve lies right underneath, beginning just 
below your hip and on down. It’s vulnerable anywhere along the thigh but 
it’s a little more sensitive at about a third of the way down from the hip. A 
blow there begets instant nausea, a sudden weakening of the leg, and a 
terrible numbing pain. Sometimes the leg collapses. 


I recently saw a clip of a reporter giving permission to a martial artist to 
kick him there with a roundhouse. The reporter’s response was classic as to 
what I’ve experienced both as the kicker and the one kicked. He crashed to 
the floor and made a “this really hurts” face. Then his eyes widened and his 
expression showed even more pain, a lot of it. This is because the agony 
hits like a wave: The leg collapses, along with a numbing and nauseous 


hurt, and then it intensifies to a point where you’re convinced a 
watermelon-sized lump of anguish is sprouting from the side of the leg. 

Nonetheless, don’t hit the peroneal and wait for the attacker to fall. 
Follow your kick with additional blows until he does drop. 


Note: When the attacker is lying down and the floor is preventing his leg 
from moving, all of your blow’s energy—a downward punch or stomp— 
penetrates into the nerve point. He won’t get up for a while after. 


~Place a piece of tape on your heavy bag to indicate the peroneal nerve 
point. Hit it with a roundhouse kick, impacting it with your shinbone. 
Practice using different stepping methods and foot shuffles. 


Knee 


It’s commonly believed it takes 14 pounds of impact to break the knee. I 
don’t know where that came from but I’ve never seen it happen nor have 
any of my peers in the martial arts, though I’ve seen some people limp after 
being kicked there and others fall to the ground. That said, it’s still a good 
target because the pain from a solid kick to the patella can be debilitating 
and a whole lot nauseating. 


~Bracing the leg in some manner allows all the energy of your kick to 
penetrate the knee. 


The sides and back of the knee can be just as painful as hitting the 
kneecap. A powerful blow from the side can cause damage to the joint and 
a hard kick behind the knee can injure the tendons. Practice in the air or 
stick tape on your heavy bag. 


~I like kicking the knee with a toe-out foot thrust. If you kick it with the 
ball of your foot, you have about 4 inches (the width of the average foot) to 
get it right. By turning your foot out about 45 degrees, you increase the 
odds of hitting it by roughly the length of your foot. 


Shin 


I once talked with a man in charge of all the bouncers at 27 different 
New York City nightclubs. Though he was slight and of medium build, he 
rarely lost a confrontation. His go-to technique was to kick the shins and 
when the guy bent over in pain, he would whip an elbow into the unruly 
one’s face. It worked on the biggest and the baddest because there is very 
little padding covering nerve-sensitive shinbones. 

Sometimes a hard shin kick stops a threat’s aggression and he goes away 
and other times it’s used the same way a boxer employs his jab: to measure 
distance, distract, make him back up, and to stun. 

Practice snapping kicks to harass and keep the threat at bay, and practice 
powerful thrusts to stop him in his tracks. 


~Hit with the bottom of your foot or sidekick it with the edge. Again, I’m 
using the toe-out kick because there is less chance of missing the shin. 


Feet and toes 


Foot targets are often neglected in martial arts training because students 
simply forget about them or choose to focus on fun moves, like the tornado 
kick and somersault. Since our somersault days are over, consider 
devastating foot stomps. Even among heavyset people, there is very little 
padding over the tops of the feet and toes, and the fragile bones and 
vulnerable nerves within them. 

Practice stomping on any padded thing you have: hand-held pads, heavy 
bag, folded towels, judo mat, and so on. 


A word on stomping 


(L) Don’t stomp and hold your body upright or, worse, jerk your upper 
body upward as you stomp down. This splits your energy and makes for a 
weaker kick. 

(R) Do drop as much of your body weight into the stomp as you’re able. 


An added twist 


~Stomp the top of the attacker’s foot. Then lean your weight onto the ball 
of your foot and forcefully twist it as you turn your body away. 


One way to set this up is to stomp his foot, follow with a forearm to his 
nose, and a hard foot twist as you make your leave. I did this to a guy 
wearing running shoes and it still hurt him—bad. It’s far worse on a bare 
foot or on someone wearing slippers. 


Combo shin and foot stomp 


~Slam a toe-out kick into his shin, and then scrape the inside edge of your 
foot down the sensitive nerves of his shinbone, and onto the top of his foot. 
This works nicely when you’re in a clinch. I’m hitting with the knife-edge 
of my foot here, but you can also stomp with the sole of your foot. 


Somatic Reflex Arc 


Here is the technical explanation of somatic reflex arc from Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, answers.com. 


“The somatic reflex arc is a neural circuit that travels through the 
spinal cord. It allows the body to respond to the stimulus before the 
brain interprets the message/ impulse. For example, when you burn 
yourself, you automatically pull your hand away without even thinking 
about it. 

When a stimulus causes a message in the sensory receptors, it travels 
along a sensory neuron, then reaches an interneuron. Here, it splits. 
One message goes to the brain, but one message goes to a motor 
neuron. The message in the motor neuron causes the muscle to contract 
before the brain can even interpret the message.” 


For our purposes, the somatic reflex arc is the body’s involuntary 
response to a blow. Stomp on a guy’s bare toes with your combat boots and 
he’s either going to hop about on his good foot, or jackknife forward and 
reach toward the throbbing pain. Punch someone in his nerve-rich bladder 
and he bends forward in agony. Here are a few more. 


~Eye claw: attacker snaps his hands up to his face. 

~Ear slap: attacker leans away from the pain and reaches for his ear. 
~Throat hit: attacker drops his chin, chokes, and reaches for his neck. 
~Solar plexus hit: attacker jackknifes forward and reaches for his middle. 
~Liver hit: Attacker bends to his right. 

~Kidney hit: Attacker leans back toward the struck kidney. 

~Bladder hit: Attacker bends forward. 

~Groin hit: Attacker bends forward. 

~Peroneal hit: Attacker leans toward the struck leg. 

~Shin kick: Attacker bends toward the struck leg or lifts it. 

~Foot stomp: Attacker bends toward the injured foot or lifts it. 


~Gouge the mannequin bag’s eyes. Imagine he reacts by snapping his head 
and torso forward. Meet his force with yours with a hard forearm strike into 
his throat. 


School Pain Vs. Street Pain 


Many martial artists are convinced street thugs will react in pain the 
same way their training partners do when accidentally struck. Not so. I dealt 
with a lot of people that were impervious to pain. Not just in fistfights, but 
in knifings, shootings, and car accidents. On several occasions we had to 
convince people they had been shot and cut. One man didn’t believe me 
when I told him he had been cut in his street fight, though his entire ear lay 
under a parked car. 

I chose the targets in this chapter because people impervious to pain—a 
result of drugs, alcohol, extreme rage, and mental illness—most often react 
the same way as described in the above list. The pain receptors might be 
blocked from reaching their brain, but the effect on the target forces them to 
automatically react in some fashion. 

Keep these typical responses in mind when putting together 
combinations for your solo workout on the mannequin bag, heavy bag, and 
in the air. Work on a smooth flow from your setup hit, the one that forces a 
reaction, to your follow-up hits, the ones you do in response to your 
opponent’s reaction. 


CHAPTER 15 


HITTING A DOWNED ATTACKER 


You don’t want to get sued; you want to sue him ~ Author 


A Word About Ground And Pound 


Let’s say you defend yourself against an attacker by slamming a hard 
roundhouse kick into the peroneal nerve on the outside of his thigh, sending 
him crashing to the floor, stunned and helpless. Seeing an opportunity to 
administer some serious payback, you unleash on him a hailstorm of 
punches, kicks, and a few head slams into the pavement. 

MMA folks have coined the term “ground-and-pound” for this sort of 
finishing technique, a phrase used in competition to describe the repeated 
striking of a downed opponent until the referee calls stop. Outside the ring, 
law enforcement has a term for it too. They call it “jail time”—for you. 
Attorneys have one as well. They call it “give my client your house and 
your bank account.” 

Administering a so-called ground-and-pound in a street self-defense 
situation places you at risk of criminal charges and getting sued civilly for 
using force that was unnecessary and unreasonable. 

A savvy prosecuting attorney will bring up the term “ground-and-pound” 
to describe how your actions went far beyond what was necessary to protect 
yourself or to protect someone else. “Ladies and gentleman of the jury, this 
brute of a person knocked my client, a Sunday school teacher, to the 
ground. But instead of taking the opportunity to flee, the brute, the thug, the 
beast chose to beat him and shatter his life.” 

However, if the knocked-down attacker is still capable of causing you or 
someone else harm (you must be able to articulate how he is capable of 
this), you can use reasonable force until he is restrained, unable to continue 
his assault, or gives up. 


Sport Vs. Reality 


There are many good articles and videos on the subject of dealing with a 
downed attacker but the majority of them target MMA sport fighters. If 
you’re interested in sport fighting and drilling for ground and pound and 
other ground work, I encourage you to check out such videos and articles. 

For our purposes, we’re discussing a street situation in which you want 
to get up quickly. No street-oriented teacher recommends deliberately going 
to the ground, as the street is very different from a mat-covered training 
facility. In a real situation, you’re likely to have tunnel vision where the 
only thing you see is the person you’re dealing with. The first time you 
know he has friends nearby is when you see this. 


Besides, we of the over 50 crowd got no business thrashing about on the 
asphalt. Actually, younger folks don’t either. 

Never go down on purpose. But if in some way you go down with the 
attacker and he is still a serious threat, do what you got to do to quickly get 
up. 

Here are a few ways to drill on hitting critical targets to buy you a few 
seconds to get untangled and back onto your feet. 


Tricking Out Your Bag 


~Put chunks of tape on a heavy bag or rolled mattress to represent the eyes, 
nose, temple, ears, neck, solar plexus, ribs, bladder, and groin. Mine is just 
long enough to add the groin and leg peroneal nerve. If yours is longer, add 
knees, and shins. If it’s shorter, use a second bag to finish building your 
man, or flip your initial bag over and add tape to represent lower body 
targets. These are vulnerable targets made more so because they are braced 
on the floor. 


Your objective is to think “target,” as opposed to mindlessly flailing 
away at your bag, which in a real situation can wear you out, injure your 
hand, and get you in trouble legally. Training to hit specific targets reduces 
the chance of these things happening. 

Speaking of injured hands, on-line videos typically show people 
punching the head with their knuckles. This is fine if you’re competing and 
wearing padded gloves but it’s anything but fine when you’re fighting to 
defend yourself. Remember the axiom: hit hard with soft and soft with hard. 
Punch the torso, groin, and thighs with your knuckles, but hammerfist, 
palm-heel strike, and claw the rock-hard head. 

There are a ton of MMA-oriented drills but I’m staying away from them 
here. They are designed for sport where the downed attacker doesn’t have a 
knife to stick in your ribs or buddies in the crowd that might help him. Your 


task is to train to hit vital targets to stun the threat long enough for you to 
get up and get help. In other words, keep it simple, make it fast, and do only 
enough to make your escape. You don’t want to get sued; you want to sue 
him. 


Straddling The Bag 


Here are a few things to think about as you straddle your bag/foe. 


Don’t sit on his hips. You can be easily bucked off. 
Do sit on his belly. 


~(L) Don’t put a hand on the floor next to him. It can be knocked away, 
throwing you off balance, or if the threat is skilled, he can easily apply an 
armlock. 

~(R) Do put your hand or arm on his torso, preferably between his two 
shoulders. 


Don’t hit a target and wait to see his reaction. 
Do continue hitting targets until you’re able to break free. 


Don’t let him flail his arms about. 
Do pin one or both arms to his torso while you hit him. 


Don’t hesitate when you go to the ground with your attacker. 
Do get up quickly or, if you can’t, counter. 


Don’t lie on your back any longer than you have to. It’s a weak and 
vulnerable position. 

Do sit up as quickly as you can. This gives greater power to your hits, plus 
you’re in a better position to get all the way up. 


Don’t think sport. There isn’t a referee and the concrete is brutal on your 
flesh. 
Do know you’re in a dangerous place and do what it takes to get up. 


Don’t get tunnel vision and think only about your attacker. 
Do be aware of others nearby. 


Blows are simpler than holds and throws. Whenever endeavoring 
to apply any form of hold or throw, one leaves oneself open to 
attack. This is not true when applying good combat blows ~ 
Guided Chaos Adaptive Defense 


There are many ways to drill on your offense on the ground. Here are a 
few. Play with them and you'll discover others. 
Single hits 

Remember, don’t sit on his hips because he can buck you off or easily 
grab your leg when you get up. Instead, slam one knee on his chest, solar 
plexus, or bladder, and allow your weight to crush him. My friend Kris 
Wilder, a veteran judo man and author of this book’s foreword, says, “Drive 
the knee into him in an explosive manner with your body weight behind it. 
It generates force similar to a low-speed car wreck and can crack the sutures 
of the sternum.” Be justified. 

It also allows you to push off him to quickly get up. 

Do 10 reps of each with each hand while your other braces on his 
torso/bag. 


~(L) Palm-heel strike the nose. 
~(R) Drop your weight into the blow. 


~(L) Hammerfist his temple. 
~(R) Hammerfist his ear. 


~Drop your weight into a forearm blow across the throat. Be justified to use 
this potentially lethal technique. 


~(L) Punch his solar plexus. 
~(R) Drop your weight into the blow. 


~You can punch the liver (remember, it’s only on his right side) anywhere 
from just above the hipbone, where it’s most vulnerable, to right across 
from his pecs. Imagine punching it diagonally toward the other shoulder. 
~Many judo people say the fingers of the bracing hand should be pointed 
toward the attacker’s neck, though sometimes the torque on the wrist makes 
this difficult. 


You’re Between His Legs 


Use your imagination to see his legs on each side of your hips. If he isn’t 
trained, he might not know to wrap his legs around you. So act fast before 
he figures it out. 


Groin 


~ If you’re still standing, you can knee drop his groin. 


Because the bag is shorter than the average person, you have to get 
creative, such as shortening the space between the targets. It’s okay because 
the idea of the tape is to force you to focus on targets. The tape closest to 
me represents the groin. Imagine his legs are on each side of yours and drop 
a knee into his groin. 


~In this drill, image the crotch is at the end of the bag, the attacker’s legs 
flailing on each side of you, and you’ve landed on him with your hands on 
his hips. Before he can entangle you with his legs, drive your knee into his 
groin. 


Bladder 
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-You’ve fallen into his guard and he is wrapping his legs around your hips. 
You must act fast. The bladder hates it when you drop your weight into its 
sensitive cluster of nerves with a pointy bone. Fist your hand or leave it 
open. I usually open mine when throwing elbows because I feel it prevents 
the muscles in my arm from tensing, which can result in a slower technique. 
He will likely jackknife up so plan a follow-up blow to his face. 


Hitting two or more blows 
You’re still in the mount. There are two ways to brace and hit. 


~Your left hand braces on his torso as your right hand hits 2 or more targets. 
~Your left hand braces on his torso as your right hand hits a target and then, 
without stopping, your right hand braces on his torso and your left hand hits 
a target. Want to hit twice before you switch hands? No problem. 


When you're talking about fighting as it is, with no rules, well 
then, baby you'd better train every part of your body ~ Bruce Lee 


From His Side 


This time you’re positioned at the attacker’s side. Maybe you fell with 
him when you executed a takedown or maybe you just rolled off of him. 
You need to strike quickly to get up before he maneuvers into a stronger 
position. 

All of the techniques available to you when you were perched on him 
and in his guard are still available. Additionally, the ribs, liver (if you’re on 
his right side), and thigh peroneal nerve are especially vulnerable to your 
knee slam. 


Knee strikes 


Let’s look at two types of knee strikes: the skimmer and the pile driver. 
Both blows are going to be more painful when you can brace the attacker. 
The preferred way is to drape over him with your hands on the far side of 
his body. Of course, this leaves you vulnerable so don’t deliberately do it. 
Should you end up there in the course of the fight—blast him without 
hesitation, and then escape. 

The next best thing, and a little safer because you can shield with your 
arms, is to grab a wad of his clothing. 


Liver 


~Clutch the top of the bag to simulate grabbing wads of his clothing. Your 
left arm can shield against his punch, though he can still grab you. Your 
right arm can shield against his knee strikes. But your shields are weak here 
so knee him and get out of there. Skim your knee across the floor and into 
his liver. Hit multiple times if you can. If you’re on his left side, knee his 
ribs. 


Peroneal nerve in thigh 


~You have fallen with your arms draped over him. It’s a dangerous place to 
be but it does a solid job of bracing his body to absorb all of your impact. 
Pile-drive your knee into the peroneal nerve on his outer thigh. 


Scissors kick to head 


In this case, imagine you’ve somehow ended up at his side near his head 
with one or more of his hands still in play. So act quickly. Tuck your head 
so any of his blows land on top of your skull rather than in your face. 

Brace the target so it absorbs more of your blow’s energy. 


~Your kneecap vs. a hard skull will hurt both of you (imagine kneeing a 
bowling ball). Notice I’m hitting the head with my thigh just above my 
fragile knee. If I were farther down his body and aiming for his chest, I 
would use my boney knee. 


Stomping 


It can be hard to prove you were in danger when you’re upright and 
stomping a downed attacker. The exceptions would be if he is armed with a 
weapon and/or he continues to get up and attack you. Refer to Chapter 14: 
Targets To End A Fight Quickly for tips and pics on the best way to 
generate force with a stomp. 


Stomp the lower body 


~All head and torso targets are good but it can be risky because he could 
grab your foot or leg. Better targets are the upper leg, knee, shin, calf, and 


foot. 


Your Bag Workout 


Bag work on the ground is fun, educational, and can make for a good 
cardio workout. Use your imagination to see your bag as a human. Don’t 
think, “I'll hit the tape here,” but rather, “I’m hitting the solar plexus.” 
Think targets and know your ultimate goal is to get up, not just beat the guy 
to oblivion. 

Do 3 sets of 10 reps on each target with both and knees for a complete 
workout. 


CHAPTER 16 


AEROBIC AND ANAEROBIC TRAINING 


My idea for exercise is a good brisk sit ~ Phyllis Diller 


I was in dozens of tournaments throughout the 1980s and I trained hard for 
them, especially aerobically. While I was able to develop good wind for 
kata competition with my 100-move forms, street brawls as a cop often left 
me sucking for air like a beached salmon. I couldn’t understand how, 
without a problem, I could do a 100-movement empty-hand form followed 
by a 100-movement weapons (kama) form, sometimes doing them twice 
and three times when there were ties, but when I had to fight a guy into 
handcuffs and into the backseat I would wheeze and cough for 30 minutes 
after. 

It wasn’t until a few years later when I learned the difference between 
aerobic and anaerobic training I realized the error of my ways. I was in 
good shape aerobically for an activity in which I could warm-up, stretch 
out, rehearse, and know exactly when I was going to compete. But on the 
job, I would often go from 0 to 60 in the bat of an eye. I would be cruising 
along thinking about the rising price of milk, and 10 seconds later I was 
bouncing off the side of my car with a 200-pound bozo that desperately 
wanted to keep the purse he had snatched and not get lodged into a little 
room at the grey-bar hotel. 

There is a difference between aerobic and anaerobic and it’s an important 
one for fitness as well as self-defense. 


Aerobic And Anaerobic Exercise Defined 


Aerobic 


This definition of aerobic exercise from the Medical Dictionary fits our 
needs. 


“Any physical exercise that requires additional effort by the heart and 
lungs to meet the striated muscles' increased demand for oxygen. Aerobic 
exercise increases the breathing rate and ultimately raises heart and lung 


efficiency. Prolonged aerobic exercise (at least 20 minutes three times a 
week) is recommended for the maintenance of a healthy cardiovascular 
system. Examples of aerobic exercise include running, jogging, swimming, 
and vigorous dancing, or cycling.” 


The definition doesn’t mention the martial arts but you get the idea. The 
Mayo Clinic says this about aerobics for general health purposes. 


“Regular aerobic exercise can help you live longer and healthier. After 
all, aerobic exercise reduces health risks, keeps excess pounds at bay, 
strengthens your heart and boosts your mood.” 

Clearly, aerobic exercise is good for you and should be part of your 
weekly training regimen. But, you say, you’re already doing the martial 
arts, lifting weights, working at your job, and spending time with your 
family. How are you supposed to add aerobic training to an already busy 
schedule? 

It can be done, and easily, but first, a definition of anaerobic. 


Anaerobic 


Here is a simple way to think about aerobic and anaerobic. 

Aerobic exercises are relatively light, such as medium speed kata 
practice, medium speed shadowboxing, and working medium speed 
combinations in the air. These are activities you can do for long periods. 

Anaerobic exercises, however, are hard and fast activities done for short 
periods, such as a 20-second combination burst on the heavy bag or a 
blistering sprint up a set of bleachers. Anaerobic exercises use fast-twitch 
muscle fibers and—here is the good news—by using them, you improve 
them. 

Training anaerobically means training without oxygen. This is because 
during anaerobic exercise, your oxygen consumption isn’t enough to supply 
the energy demands being placed on all of your kicking and punching 
muscles. So your muscles begin to break down sugars, resulting in higher 
lactic acid production. 


Run like you stole something ~ a sprinter’s definition of anaerobic 
training 


Benefits Of Aerobic Fitness 


~Increases the heart’s blood stroke volume. 

~Lowers resting heart rate. 

~Efficient use of oxygen, resulting in increased fat burning during exercise. 
~Greater endurance. 

~Lower blood pressure. 

~Less risk of developing diabetes and other diseases. 

~Increase in good cholesterol, decrease in the bad. 

~Quicker recovery after hard training. 

~More efficient cardiovascular system. 

~More muscle and less fat. 


Benefits Of Anaerobic Fitness 


~Builds overall strength and muscle. 
~Increases endurance. 

~Boosts your metabolism. 
~Increases energy and vitality. 
~Strengthens your joints. 

~Controls blood sugar. 

~Keeps heart disease at bay. 
~Prepares you for an explosive fight. 


More Benefits Of Aerobic And Anaerobic 


Besides benefitting your martial arts, aerobic and anaerobic conditioning 
is just plain good for you. Here are some of the benefits. 


~Lifespan. At birth, you inherit a certain level of energy. How you take 
care of your given energy determines how long you’re gong to be around. If 
you have a fast heart rate, it might mean you’re using your allotment faster. 
End result: a reduced lifespan. 
~Heart Attack Risk. Researchers have found that people with a resting 
heart rate over 70 beats per minute have a significantly higher incidence of 
heart attacks. 
~Strong Heart. A slower heart rate generally means a stronger heart that 
doesn’t have to work hard to pump blood throughout the body. 

~Energy Levels. A slower heart rate generally means greater energy. 


~Metabolic Efficiency. A slower heart rate usually indicates an efficient 
metabolism. 

~Martial Arts Endurance Fitness. A slower heart rate mostly denotes 
aerobic fitness. 

~Heart Rate Recovery. How quickly your heart rate recovers to a lower 
beat-per-minute after a hard burst of training is a key indicator of aerobic 
fitness. 


Before we look at ways to add aerobic and anaerobic training to your 
busy schedule, look at these two resting heart rate charts. Lots of things can 
impact your heart rate so if you fall into the below average or poor category, 
please talk with your doctor—especially before adding anaerobic training to 
your workout. 


Resting Heart Rate For Men 


Your resting heart rate may be higher or lower as a result of health issues 
and/or medications. Check with your doctor if your numbers are 
dramatically higher or lower. 


Age 46-55 


Athlete: 50-57 
Excellent: 58-63 
Good: 64-67 

Above average: 68-71 
Average: 72-76 
Below Average: 77-83 
Poor: 84+ 


Age 56-65 


Athlete: 51-56 
Excellent: 57-61 
Good: 62-67 

Above average: 68-71 
Average: 72-75 
Below average: 76-81 


Poor: 82+ 
Age: 65+ 


Athlete: 50-55 
Excellent: 56-61 
Good: 62-65 

Above average: 66-69 
Average: 70-73 
Below average: 74-79 
Poor: 80+ 


It’s recommended you take your resting heart rate 2 to 5 minutes after 
waking up. The next best time to check it is after resting for at least 10 
minutes. 


Apply two fingers to your carotid pulse at the side of your neck or your 
radial pulse along your wrist. Press for 10 seconds and multiply by 6 to get 
your per-minute reading. If you have a blood pressure device that also 
measures your heart rate, even better. Check it daily for a week to see if the 
numbers are consistent. 


Resting Heart Rate For Women 


Your resting heart rate might be higher or lower as a result of health 
issues and/or medications. Check with your doctor if your numbers are 
considerably so. 


Age 46-55 


Athlete: 54-60 
Excellent: 61-65 
Good: 66-69 

Above average: 70-73 
Average: 74-77 
Below average: 78-83 
Poor: 84+ 


Age 56-65 


Athlete: 54-59 
Excellent: 60-64 
Good: 65-68 

Above average: 69-73 
Average: 74-77 
Below average: 78-83 
Poor: 84+ 


Age 65+ 


Athlete: 54-59 
Excellent: 60-64 
Good: 65-68 

Above average: 69-72 
Average: 73-76 
Below average: 77-84 
Poor: 84+ 


How To Train Martial Arts Aerobically 


Some martial artists like to jog but it’s not for me. First, I don’t plan on 
running 45 minutes to fight someone. Secondly, running tightens my 
muscles so much it’s all I can do after to kick knee high. There is a third 
reason, which I'll mention in a moment. 

Of course there are arguments against my two complaints. One, you run 
for aerobic conditioning, not as a way to get to a fight (there are busses and 
cabs for that), and, two, you can stretch out after your run. Both good 
arguments. But here is the third reason jogging isn’t for me. 

I prefer to train aerobically and anaerobically doing the very thing I want 
to be in aerobic and anaerobic condition for—martial arts. To say it another 
way, I prefer to use martial arts to get into shape for ... martial arts. It just 
makes sense to me. 

When training aerobically—unless your doctor advises otherwise— 
strive for a steady heart rate of 75 to 80 percent for at least 20 minutes. If 
you’re out of shape and haven’t trained for a while, or ever, do it at 60 
percent or even at 50 percent. As I’ve said often in this book, you’re 
working to build not tear down or, in this case, blow out a heart gasket. If 
you’re not sure what percentage to shoot for, talk with you doctor. 


How to find your training heart rate 


Start with the number 220 and deduct your age to determine the 
maximum heart rate. Here is how a 50-year-old guy does the math. 


220 - 50 = 170 


For him, 170 is his maximum, all-out heart rate (never train at your 
maxim—ever). Then he multiplies at whatever percentage he wants to train 
at to establish his training heart rate. Let’s say 60 percent. 


170 x .60 = 102 


He should maintain 102 beats per minute during his aerobic workout for 
at least 20-minutes. 

I’m using 60 percent to be on the conservative side. However, 75 percent 
is generally considered best for fat burning. But I encourage you to talk 
with your doctor before training at this level. 


Check your pulse every 5 minutes or so as you train in your chosen 
activity. Stop, press two fingers to the side of your neck or wrist, count the 
beats for 10 seconds and resume your activity as you mentally multiply by 
6. If it’s much less than 102, you can increase your intensity a little. If it’s 
much over, slow it down. 

Your fitness level determines how fast you go. At first, you have to 
experiment by checking your pulse often to determine your speed. If you’re 
in outstanding shape, you could go a little faster than 60 percent, such as 65 
or 70. If you’re out of shape, you might have to go slower, 55, or 50. 

Here are a few activities you can do for your 20-minute minimum 
activity. 


~Shadowbox: punch, kick, block, combos, bob and weave. 
~Kata: Do it in its entirety or in sections without stopping. 
~One blow or combination blows in the air. 

~Drop to the floor and get up quickly. 

~Heavy bag or mannequin bag work. 


Note: Even when hitting the heavy bag, it’s easy for your heart rate to shoot 
past 60 percent, even into the 90 percent range. Check your pulse often and 
if it’s too high, back away and hit the air until your heart rate comes down. 
Monitor this closely. 


How To Train Martial Arts Anaerobically 


Please check with your doctor to ensure adding anaerobic to your 
aerobic training is safe for you. Anaerobic is tough and it’s important your 
heart is okay with it. 


Nice and easy does it every time ~ Frank Sinatra 


High-intensity interval training (HUT) designates any workout session in 
which you alternate between intense bursts and periods less intense. Now, 
there are many ways to break up the segments. Be careful following 
routines you find online and in magazines because those are typically 
designed for those annoying 20-year-olds. For example, I just saw a 
workout in Shape magazine where they suggest running all out for 1-minute 
and then walking for 2 minutes. Another describes a workout where you’re 
to go crazy for 20 seconds and then rest for 10. What could be worse that 
that? This one I found: 30 seconds of aerobic activity followed by 30 
seconds of all-out anaerobic. Don’t do this. You will die. If you don’t die, 
you will want to. 

I lean toward the conservative and here is why. Say you jump right into a 
hard HIIT workout and 10 minutes later your left arm goes numb and you 
fall face first onto your garage floor. Dang, guess your heart wasn’t ready 
yet. It just makes sense to start out slowly and progress over time. 


Shadow boxing 


Shadow sparring is one of the most important things you can do in 
your workout after sparring, bag work and jumping rope. It 
teaches you to relax and to develop your combinations to become 
more fluid! ~ Jeff Smith, world champion martial artist 


Let’s use a 20-minute round of shadowboxing as an example. You need a 
clock with a second hand or your cell phone with the stopwatch feature 
activated. Warm up and then for the next 20 minutes follow this pattern. 


~3 minutes of medium speed shadowboxing. 
~15 seconds all-out, no holding back shadowboxing. 
~3 minutes of medium speed shadowboxing. 
~15 seconds all-out, no holding back shadowboxing. 


Continue in this fashion until you have completed 20 minutes of 
alternating medium speed shadowboxing with 15-second bursts of hard and 
fast shadowboxing. This pattern gives you 19 minutes of medium speed and 
1 minute of fast speed broken into segments. Too much? Try any of these 
options. 


Option 1: Go all-out for 15 seconds, slow for 1 minute, and medium speed 
for 2. Repeat. 

Option 2: Go medium speed for 4 minutes and all-out for 10 seconds. 
Repeat. 

Option 3: Shadowbox slowly for 3 minutes and all-out for 15 seconds. 
Repeat. 


There are other options. Experiment to see what works best for you right 
now. 


Kata 


If you’re using your kata for your 20-minute session, simply follow the 
same plan. 


Option 1: Do your kata for 3 minutes medium speed and then go all-out for 
15 seconds, whether you’re at the beginning, middle, or near the end. 
Repeat. 


Option 2: Do your kata for 3 minutes medium speed and when it’s time for 
your 15-second burst, jump to a specific section you want to work on, and 
do it as many times as you can within the 15-second allotment. Then 
continue from where you left off at medium speed. Repeat. 


Heavy bag 


Here are two ways you can do it on the heavy bag. I suggest you start 
with Option | before progressing to the next one. 


Option 1: Shadowbox the air for 3 minutes at medium speed and then go 
all-out on the heavy bag for 15 seconds. Repeat the pattern for 20 minutes. 


Option 2: Punch and kick the heavy bag at an easy medium speed for 3 
minutes and then explode all over it for 15 seconds. Repeat the pattern for 
20 minutes. Monitor your heart rate to ensure you’re not moving into your 
maximum heart rate zone, which is easy to do on the heavy bag. If you are, 
back away from the bag and hit the air until your heart drops into your 
target zone. 


Air reps 


Do these in front of a mirror to monitor your form. 


Option 1: Work your single techniques and combinations in the air for 3 
minutes and then go all-out for 15 seconds. Repeat. 

Option 2: Work your single techniques and combinations in the air for 3 
minutes and then go all-out doing pushups or squats for 15 seconds. 


Adding time to anaerobic training 


As always, the idea is to train to build not to tear down. Find a workable 
routine and stick with 15-second bursts for three weeks or so before 
increasing your all-out time to 20 seconds. How many maximum seconds 
should you do anaerobically? I don’t want to put a number on it because I 
don’t know you and your situation. 

You might decide to stick with the 3 minutes medium speed and 15 
seconds all-out plan forever, and that’s fine. 


You might reach a stage well beyond this, such as 30 seconds all-out 
combined with 2 minutes in the aerobic zone. This is fine too. It’s not about 
proving anything or trying to outdo someone else. It’s about you and your 
fitness. 

I’ve been using 20-minute sessions as an average in this book. I highly 
suggest you start there and stay with it for a while. If you get to a place 
where you want to add time, do so slowly, say, 1 minute per week. When 
I’m feeling good, P1 go 30 minutes. When I’m feeling punk, T’ll go 25. 
This is a good amount of time for me because it’s on top of all the other 
training I do. 

You have to be the judge on how often you train anaerobically. If you’re 
not sure about your fitness level, error on the conservative side and do 2 
sessions a week. When you feel you’re ready, add a third day, with two days 
in between. 


Draw upon your wisdom and self-knowledge to know when and if you 
can increase the number of anaerobic training days per week, as well as 
increase the number of seconds of your all-out bursts. 


CHAPTER 17 


GETTING IN SHAPE FOR SURGERY AND 
TRAINING AFTER 


Now there is a chapter heading I didn’t plan on when I started this book. A 
few months ago I couldn’t tell you a whole lot about the prostate. I’d read 
most guys have issues with theirs in their 60s, 70s, and 80s but some get hit 
with prostate cancer at an age younger than the target age of this book, but 
beyond that, I hadn’t given it much thought. After all, I was in good shape, I 
ate healthily (except for the occasional pub grub and a pint of ice cold dark 
beer), I didn’t smoke, use drugs, and I was relatively a decent fella. Surely, 
a prostate issue would pass me by and strike down my Budweiser chugging, 
greasy fast food engorging, cigarette-smoking neighbor. 
But no. 


The Discovery 


In late November, my wife dragged me to the doctor for a checkup. He 
did a little groping and took some blood. A couple of days later, I learned 
my PSA (prostate specific antigen) count had gone from 4 to 6.5 in about 
13 months. Getting a six is a red flag so he sent me to an urologist. More 
groping and probing—not painful, but leave your dignity in your car and 
youll be fine—and the doctor concluded I needed a biopsy of the prostate. 

I don’t know what my face did, but this is how the next few seconds 
went. 

“What’s the matter, Loren?” 

“I don’t like doctors,” I said, hoping he wouldn’t be offended. 

“Really? Why?” 

“Because they always hurt me.” I chuckled a little to show I was joking, 
which I was, sorta, but not really. 

The doctor looked surprised. “Let me get this straight,” he said. “You’re 
a Vietnam veteran, you were a street cop for twenty-five years, and you 
have a bunch of martial arts black belts you’ve earned training for over 50 
years. But you’re afraid of doctors?” 


I think he was trying to make me see how ridiculous my fear was. But it 
didn’t work. “Uh ... Well, yeah,” I said. 

My biopsy was on December 23—Merry Christmas, now bend over. 

The procedure was painless, albeit undignified. One male doctor and two 
female nurses all had a hand in it—literally. The doctor said he didn’t see 
anything on the X-rays but he would send the 12 core samples—yup, they 
took out 12—to the lab to double check. 

A few days passed and I was informed two of the 12 samples were 
cancerous, low grade, but there it was, the dirty C word. Ill spare you the 
decision making process my family and I went through as to what surgical 
procedure to use. But allow me to give you a brief rundown on how I got in 
shape for it. 


Training For Surgery 


Although, I was in good condition (minus the cancer) as a result of 
training six days a week with weights and martial arts, the doctor said the 
procedure would go easier if I dropped 10 to 20 pounds. He probably didn’t 
factor in I was packing a lot of muscle, or maybe he did. Either way, he 
wanted my weight down. 

I knew there was no way I could drop 20 pounds in eight weeks without 
the majority of it being muscle; I’d try for 10 and use extra solo training to 
reach my goal. 


Eating 


Rich, fatty foods are like destiny; they too, shape our ends ~ 
Anonymous 


Prior to starting my two-month plan, I ate healthily, never let a chicken 
wing cross my lips, and only occasionally had cookies, cake, and ice cream. 
I did knock back one or two beers a week and the occasional glass of wine. 

So I didn’t change what I ate and I didn’t restrict myself; I simply 
consumed less. A friend of mine—a former football player who often had to 
cut weight—-said, “Dropping a few pounds only means you eat less of the 
foods you like.” 

That resonated with me. I’ve had to drop pounds before for video shoots 
(the camera adds 10 pounds) but I never thought of it in such simple words. 
You can still have pie, beer, peanut butter, and a fudge bar, just not as much 


as you would like. That said, foods containing no nutritional value, such as 
beer and pie, should be limited to once or twice a week. I completely cut 
out beer the last month, other than a sip of my wife’s. I figured at 275 
calories for a pint of porter, I could have a couple of oranges, or an extra 
tablespoon of peanut butter, or an extra piece of chicken, food more filling 
and nutritious. 

Here is a little trick. If you really want a tall one to celebrate the end of 
the week, go ahead. But you need to cut back on something else that day. If 
you normally take a sandwich to work, instead take a Tupperware with the 
sandwich ingredients—meat, cheese, lettuce, and tomato—and skip the 
bread. Depending on the bread, two slices adds up to around 275 calories, 
same as the beer. That night, enjoy your brew guilt free. 

The hardest part of eating less of the foods you enjoy is getting through 
the first week. Sure, your stomach growls a little and the new feeling of not 
being completely full can be physically and psychologically challenging, 
especially the latter. Your head will try to convince you that you will surely 
collapse if you don’t have another scoop of mash potatoes. But you’ll be 
fine. In fact, by the third or fourth day, you’ll still feel a tad hungry and 
your head still won’t be used to less food, but you’re going to start feeling 
better and more comfortable. (My chronic acid reflux went away by the 
second week.) 

By the second week, I got used to not feeling stuffed, and I began to 
enjoy the resultant comfort. Then the scale showed I was two pounds lighter 
than the week prior. What a great feeling of accomplishment. A couple of 
weeks after that, I was down five pounds and I couldn’t stop smiling. 

The often-suggested tricks still work: Load up on low calorie veggies, 
and season them with lots of spices to make them more than just rabbit 
food. Eat slowly to fully appreciate the flavors (Google “Zen eating”), and 
keep yourself busy so you’re not preoccupied with food and thinking you’re 
missing out on something. Besides, usually when you give in to an 
overwhelming desire you discover it wasn’t as good as you thought it would 
be. Then you feel bad plus you got some extra calories to burn off. “You 
can’t outrun a bad diet,” someone once said. 

By the third week, the situation was much more comfortable and eating 
less and eating healthily was the norm. And I was psyched about losing two 
more pounds. 


Training Schedule 


Prior to trimming extra pounds 


I noted this earlier but Im showing it again to make a point. The 
exercises and drills change, but the weekly schedule has remained the same 
for several years. 


Monday: martial arts: 90 minutes. 

Tuesday: weights: chest and back: 20 minutes. 

Wednesday: martial arts and weightless squats: 90 minutes 

Thursday: weights: shoulders, light shadowboxing between sets: 20 
minutes. 

Friday: martial arts: 30 minutes. 

Saturday: weights: arms, weightless squats: 30 minutes. 

Sunday: channel surf 


The add-ons 


I didn’t change my schedule in preparation for my surgery, but I added 
two exercises. 


Walking 


After years of hardcore martial arts training, walking was like playing a 
rousing game of croquet. Nonetheless, it has many benefits important to the 
older martial artist. According to the Mayo Clinic, the number one reason to 
walk a few times a week is to maintain a healthy weight. Here are a few 
more benefits to keep you healthy so you can continue punching and 
kicking. 


~Walking prevents or manages heart disease, high blood pressure, and type 
2 diabetes. 

~Walking strengthens your bones. 

~Walking elevates your mood. 

~Walking improves your balance and coordination. 


I added walking to my schedule as a form of cross training and to give 
my karate joints a break. Since I was training hard on all my other exercises 
and I didn’t want to over train, I walked for only 20 minutes, which I did 
fast to get the heart rate up and to make my muscles, primarily my legs, 
work hard and burn calories. 

If you’re a regular walker, 20 minutes might not be effective, so you 
might want to go longer. It worked for me pre-surgery because it was in 
addition to my regular daily exercises. 


One-minute workouts 


Wim Demeere and I wrote about these in our book The Fighter s Body, 
and I have used them often to awaken my muscles after sitting too long at 
the computer. But this is the first time I’ve used them to help with weight 
loss. 

As a full time writer, I spend about seven hours a day pounding the keys, 
with short breaks for lunch and walking the dogs. Recent research has 
shown that sedentary people should move every 20 minutes or so—even if 
they normally train in the evening—as a deterrent to being struck down by a 
variety of health issues. This doesn’t mean you have to go for a long walk 
every 20 minutes or run the bleachers at the local high school. It simply 
means you need to stand up for a minute, go get a drink of water, or do a 
couple of arm circles. One-minute workouts take this to a refreshing and 
highly productive level for the martial artist. 

What you do during your one minute is entirely up to you. 


~Martial arts. 

~Walk vigorously in place. 

~Jumping jacks. 

~Knee lifts with arm swinging (marching). 
~Burpees. 

~Ab work. 

~Step-ups on whatever is available. 


I did reps and shadowboxed. No equipment needed, though you need a 
little space so you don’t knock over a lamp or kick your shin into 
something. The ways are endless. 


~Spar as if you’re interacting with an opponent, kicking, punching, 
footwork, blocking, and bobbing and weaving. 

~Choose one technique or combination and do it for a minute. 

~Move up and down a hallway throwing your techniques. 

~Do only bobbing and weaving. 

~Practice getting up quickly from the floor. 

~Block and counter as you get up from a chair. 

~Practice techniques lying on the floor 

~Practice techniques on your knees. 

~Shadowbox in a tight space: junk-filled garage, basement, garden tool 
shed 


Note: Don’t do these things hard and fast. There is no warm-up for your 
one-minute workouts; you just get up and do them. So I highly recommend 
you go no harder than medium speed and kick no higher than the groin. 
This is a time to stir your juices, sharpen techniques, and burn some 
calories. Don’t get carried away and hurt your cold muscles, tendons, and 
ligaments. 


Some days I did 10 one-minute sessions spread throughout the day and 
other days I did more. Sometimes I violated the name of the exercise and 
did 2-minute and 3-minute sessions. Hey, I’m a rebel. 

I also did them in the evening when feeling restless and fidgety from too 
much couch and TV time. If it was a good show, I did them while I 
watched. 

If your work situation allows, you can do one-minute workouts in a 
private office, empty hallway, or backroom. You won’t pit out your good 
clothes because it’s just for 60 seconds. I know a kickboxer that works at 
the airport. On her breaks, she trains with a knife on a tarmac for 15 
minutes. Where there’s a will ... 


Side benefits 
While my intent doing one-minute exercises was to stoke my calorie- 


burning furnace, I happily discovered my techniques also improved. There 
are two reasons. 


First, I was training more than before I got sick. Secondly, because of the 
reduced calorie intake and multiple long and short workouts throughout the 
day, I often did the one-minute sessions fatigued, necessitating greater focus 
on good form. The late martial arts champion Joe Lewis wrote about this 
several years ago. He said he would deliberately fatigue himself—running, 
bag work, drills—before he sparred. This forced him to concentrate more 
intensely on his strategy and the quality of his technique. It’s easy to have 
good form when you’re fresh and bursting with energy but when you’re 
depleted, the extra effort to be precise tends to stick with you. 

By the time my surgery rolled around, I had dropped 19 pounds, losing a 
lot of arm, chest and shoulder muscle, as can be seen in the pics in this 
book, which were shot a few weeks after surgery. But I was in the best 
shape I’ve been in for many years. 

I peaked on April 13, my surgery was on April 14, and on April 15, all 
that I had gained disappeared—//ff/77, like that. 


Post Surgery Training 


If losing everything in one 24-hour period wasn’t bad enough, the doctor 
said other than walking I couldn’t do anything physical for eight weeks. 

“You mean eight days?” I asked. 

“No,” he said sternly. “Weeks. If you do it sooner, you will damage 
everything I did inside you. Then it’ll be eight months.” 


Walking again 

As it turned out, all I could do the first week was to stand with lots of 
wobble, quiver and quake. The pain was hell, the misery was in the 
stratosphere, and the creep factor from having two draining catheters 
coming out of me was even higher. By day three, I managed to totter about 
200 yards down the block, though I barely made it back. The next day I did 
it again and again the day after that. Four days later, I pushed it to a 
perspiring 400 yards. Each day and each passing week I increased the 
distance with a goal of walking for 45 minutes a day, broken into segments. 
By week four I made it. 


Strength exercises 


Okay, I cheated a little. I was feeling pretty good by the third week so I 
figured there were a few resistance exercises I could do as long as I stayed 


mindful of keeping my core completely relaxed and uninvolved. Would I 
advise others to do this? No. But after training for so many decades with 
weights and martial arts, I felt comfortable in my ability to isolate my core. 
My “resistance” exercises consisted of exercising with a 5-pound club as 
I walked laps around my training area. I did as many curls as I could each 
lap with each arm, and kept at it for 20 laps. I did the same with shoulder 
laterals and triceps kickbacks. Five lousy pounds, but better than nothing. 


Mental martial arts training 


Prior to the surgery, I showed the doctor my horse stance and asked if it 
would be okay to do. Actually, I didn’t get the question all the way out 
before he shouted, “No!” (After the surgery I realized what a stupid 
question it was.) 

The only option left was to do mental martial arts workouts. 

Usually when I practice mental rehearsal I do it in my easy chair or 
while sitting on a cushion meditating. This time I did it at the conclusion of 
my walks or before my students arrived for class. 

Mental rehearsal is a powerful tool to use any time you want. You don’t 
have to go through a miserable surgery or in some way be injured to 
practice it. Do ıt whenever you want to give your body a rest or when you 
want some extra practice without getting sweaty. Mental rehearsal is a 
powerful tool to enhance your regular physical training. More on this in a 
moment. 

There are two ways you can practice mental rehearsal. 


Option 1: Sit or stand motionless and use all five senses to experience the 
activity. 

Option 2: Sit or stand and use mini movements in which you do only a few 
inches of the technique, allowing your mind to complete the movement. 


You can easily apply mental imagery, motionless or with mini 
movements, for all of your techniques. Do it motionless when you’re in 
public and use mini movements when you’re alone. I used to do mini 
movements of my kata in the sidelines moments before I was called out to 
perform. 

Here is how I did two techniques using mini movements. Give it a try. 


Rear-leg roundhouse kick 


~Stand in front of a heavy bag in an on-guard stance, left leg forward. My 
condition prohibited me from doing a wider stance, though in my mind I 
imaged I was. 

~Pivot your left foot a little to the outside, bring your rear foot up off the 
floor no more than 3 or 4 inches and, in your mind, whip your rear leg into 
the bag, hitting it with your lower shin. Set your right foot down in front 
and step back. 

~Pivot your right foot out a little, lift your left foot off the floor no more 
than 3 or 4 inches, and mentally whip your left lower shin into the bag. 
~Continue in this fashion until you have completed 10 reps on each side. 


Eye gouge, cross punch 


~Stand in front of BOB. If you don’t have a mannequin bag, use a regular 
one and tape on some eyes, or put tape on a wall. 

~Focus on the eyes and extend the fingers of your left hand three or four 
inches toward them. Do this slowly but mentally flick your fingers out all 
the way into the eyes. 

~Image the attacker’s face grimacing in agony as you retract your lead 
hand. Then ram a cross punch into his solar plexus. In reality you only 
extend your rear arm about 12 inches, with little to no hip rotation. 

~Retract your cross punch and repeat the combination 9 more times. Switch 
stances, and do 10 on the other side. 


At seven weeks, I’d walk while throwing relaxed hand techniques and a 
few low front kicks, both without hip torque and with a relaxed core. I 
couldn’t do many, but each day I added more. On week eight the doctor said 
I could resume training but to progress s-l-o-w-I-y. 

It was strange at first because my martial arts knowledge and my 
physical response weren’t in sync. 

But as I had done in the previous four months, I drew upon the 
cornerstones of the martial arts—perseverance, indomitable spirit, goal 
setting, and internal strength to eat the pain. 


Update: As this book goes to layout, my cancer is gone and while my 
strength and muscle haven’t completely returned, I’m in great shape and 
training hard. The high kick on the cover was photographed a week after 
the doctor told me I could slowly resume training. I hope he doesn’t see it. 


More On Mental Rehearsal 


Much has been written about visualization, the process of seeing in your 
mind’s eye an activity you want to practice. This is good, but visualization 
implies you only see the activity. Mental imagery, or mental rehearsal, uses 
all your senses—see, feel, hear, smell, and taste—to fully experience the 
action. 

Let’s say you’re sitting comfortably in your favorite chair—or in the 
park, in your car, on a bus, in line at the grocery—and you want to rehearse 
slamming your hammerfist against a threat’s trap (the muscle on top of his 
shoulder). Here is how you can mentally rehearse it and do so without 
anyone around you being the wiser. Unless, of course, you forget yourself 
and scream out when you launch the blow. 


~Close your eyes and see the threat standing in front of you. Hear his verbal 
threats, smell the air in your environment, feel the ground under your feet, 
feel your adrenaline flood your muscles with energy and strength, and taste 
the mint you had earlier or taste the car exhaust in the parking structure. 
~Hear him say he is going to punch you and see his arm draw back. Feel 
your arm lift to block or jam his attack. 

~See and feel your block bump his blow aside, and feel your hammerfist 
launch forward in an arc toward his tender trap muscle. Feel your fist 
impact his shoulder and hear his grunt of pain. 

~Feel yourself step back and see the space widen between you. See him sag 
to the same side you struck, hear him moan, and hear any passing traffic. 


The more detail you can bring into your mental rehearsal, the more real 
the experience is in your mind. Why? Because when you add realism and 
sensory perception to your imagery, your mind perceives it as a real 
experience. It can be done sitting motionless in your chair or you can add 
mini movements as I described earlier when standing before the bags. A 
mini movement is no more than 10 percent of the complete movement, just 


enough to help the muscles and your brain to recognize the technique. Your 
vivid imagination fills in the rest. 
Use mental rehearsal when: 


~you’re injured. 

~your body is telling you to rest. 

~you want extra training time. 

~you’re suffering through a five-hour flight. 

-you’re coming off a big surgery. 

~you’re on vacation. 

~you’re forced to watch yet another stupid reality show. 


I’ve written two books on the subject: Meditation for Warriors and 
Mental Rehearsal for Warriors. 


CHAPTER 18 


Solo Workouts 


Here are a dozen solo workouts for you to try. Use them as is or use them as 
a basis from which you can add, subtract, or create new ones that fit your 
needs. 

I formatted the workouts to be done in 20 minutes increments, the 
minimum time for an aerobic workout. If you want to go longer, say 25 or 
30 minutes, simply repeat any part of the workout until you've reached your 
added time goal. If you want to do 40 minutes, do the same workout twice 
or choose a second one to do. If you can’t do it all in 20 minutes, and 20 
minutes is all the time you have, stop wherever you are, and reduce the rep 
count the next time you train. 

The last three workouts include HUT elements, high intensity interval 
training. I chose these three workouts because they are easy to implement 
HIIT. Do them first to get the hang of it and then add HIIT to any of the 
other workouts you want. 

Of course you don't have to do the workouts aerobically or anaerobically. 
If you just want to work your kata in segments or shadowbox without 
worrying about your heart rate, then do so at whatever pace you choose. 


Kata segments 


Time: 20 minutes 
~Warm-up. 


~Mentally or on paper, segment your form into as many sections as you 
want. 

~Perform each segment 5 times at medium to fast speed. 

~Perform any segment needing extra work 10 times. 

~Finish by performing your kata from beginning to end 2 times at slow to 
medium speed. 


Hand and arm drills 


Time: 20 minutes 


~Warm-up. 


~Air: Cross punch (reverse punch). 3 sets, 10 reps each side, each set. 
~Air: Side hammerfist or backfist. 3 sets, 10 reps each side, each set. 


~Air: Combo side hammerfist or backfist, and cross punch. 3 sets, 10 reps 
each side, each set. 

~Heavy bag: Combo side hammerfist or backfist, and cross punch. 3 sets, 
10 reps each side, each set. 


~Air: Lead palm-heel strike to the face, cross punch, hook punch to the 
body with each fist. 3 sets, 10 reps each side, each set. 

~Heavy bag: Lead palm-heel strike to the face, cross punch, and hook 
punch with each fist to the body. 3 sets, 10 reps each side, each set. 


~Air: Lead palm-heel strike to the face. Keep covering his face and throw 5 
fast punches to the body, 3 sets, 10 reps each side, each set. 

~Heavy bag: Lead palm-heel strike to the face. Keep covering his face and 
throw 5 fast punches to the body. 3 sets, 10 reps each side, each set. 


~Air: Lead forearm strike to the throat and rear arm elbow strike to the side 
of the neck. 3 sets, 10 reps each side, each set. 

~Heavy bag or mannequin bag: Lead forearm strike to the throat and rear 
arm elbow strike to the side of the neck. 3 sets, 10 reps each side, each set. 


Kick drills 


Time: 20 minutes 
~Warm-up. 


~Air: Front kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, each set. 

-Air: Roundhouse kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, each set. 

~Air: Sidekick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, each set. 

-Air: Back kick (front leg or turning back kick). 2 sets, 10 reps with each 
leg, each set. 


~Heavy bag: Front kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, each set. 

~Heavy bag: Roundhouse kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, each set. 
~Heavy bag: Sidekick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, each set. 

~Heavy bag: Back kick (front leg or turning back kick). 2 sets, 10 reps with 
each leg, each set. 


~Air combos: Front kick, roundhouse kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, 
each set. 

~Air combos: Roundhouse kick, back kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, 
each set. 

~Air combos: Sidekick, back kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, each set. 
~Air combos: Lead front kick, rear front kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, 
each set. 


~Heavy bag combos: Front kick, roundhouse kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each 
leg, each set. 

~Heavy bag combos: Roundhouse kick, back kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each 
leg, each set. 

~Heavy bag combos: Sidekick, back kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with each leg, 
each set. 

~Heavy bag combos: Lead front kick, rear front kick. 2 sets, 10 reps with 
each leg, each set. 


Every position is a fighting stance drills 


Take a moment with each position and decide how you should deal with 
the attack. In your first session, imagine an attack coming from your front. 
The next session, imagine it coming from your right side. Next time 
imagine it coming from your left side, and the session after that imagine it 
coming from behind you. (Depending on your position and where you are, 
not all sides will be open.) Incorporate a defense with your offense and, as 
always, make your response simple and fast. 

Sometimes do the same response in reps of 10 and other times respond 
with whatever flows from you. If one position is particularly difficult, work 
on it until it isn’t. 


Time: 20 minutes 


~Warm-up 


-Air: Kneeling and tying your shoe. 2 sets of 10 reps. 

~Air: Sitting in a chair. 2 sets of 10 reps. 

-Air: Lying on the ground. 2 sets of 10 reps. 

~Air: Leaning against a wall, arms folded. 2 sets of 10 reps. 
~Air: Putting something in your trunk. 2 sets of 10 reps. 
~Air: Walking. 2 sets of 10 reps. 

-Air: Carrying something. 2 sets of 10 reps. 

~Air: Getting out of your car. 2 sets of 10 reps. 

-Air: Unlocking the door to your home. 2 sets of 10 reps. 


Combos, planks, combos 


Work the kicks and punches slow to medium speed, interspersing plank 
exercises every 5 minutes. 


Time: 20 minutes 


~Warm-up 

-Air: Lead hand hook punch, rear hand hook punch, and shin kick to groin 
combo. 2 sets, 10 reps on both sides, each set. 

~Air: Roundhouse kick to leg, side hammerfist or backfist to face, and same 
arm elbow to neck combo. 2 sets, 10 reps on both sides, each set. 

~Front plank, on knees or on toes. 30 seconds. 

-Air: Cross punch, lead-hand punch, forearm smash to face combo. 2 sets, 
10 reps on both sides, each set. 

-Air: Rear hand slap to ear, lead-hand slap to ear, and elbow to neck 
combo. 2 sets, 10 reps on both sides, each set. 

~Front plank, on knees or on toes. 30 seconds. 

-Air: Lead roundhouse kick to groin, lead forearm slam or push to chest 
combo. 2 sets, 10 reps on both sides, each set. 

~Air: Sidekick to thigh and sidekick to femoral artery combo. 2 sets, 10 
reps on both sides, each set. 

~Side planks, on knees or toes. Both sides, 30 seconds each. 


Downed opponent drill 


Tape your bag or rolled up mattress to mark all the critical targets 
discussed in Chapter 15: Hitting A Downed Attacker. You can begin hitting 


anywhere you want, but let’s make it the head for now. 
Time: 20 minutes 
~Warm-up. 


~With your knee on his bladder, claw, rake or gouge his eyes. 2 sets, 10 reps 
both sides, each set. 

~With your knee on his belly, hammerfist his temple. 2 sets, 10 reps both 
sides, each set. 

~With your knee on his solar plexus, hammerfist his ear. 2 sets, 10 reps both 
sides, each set. 

~From a standing position, drop your knee onto his bladder and punch his 
solar plexus. 2 sets, 10 reps both sides, each set. 

~From a standing position, drop your knee onto his solar plexus, and hook 
punch his liver on his right side and his ribs on his left. 2 sets, 10 reps both 
sides, each set. 

~Imagine you’re in his mount and drop elbow his bladder. 2 sets, 10 reps 
both sides, each set. 

~Standing between his legs, knee-drop his groin. 2 sets, 10 reps both sides, 
each set. 

~Standing at his side, stomp his thigh, knee, or shin. 2 sets, 10 reps both 
sides, each set. 

~Drape over his torso from his side and knee slam his ribs. 2 sets, 10 reps 
both sides, each set. 


Body weight exercises 


Because the body-weight exercises suggested in this book won’t take 20 
minutes, do martial arts techniques between the sets to keep your heart rate 
elevated. If your body can handle throwing punches and kicks in 
conjunction with squats and pushups, go ahead. I don’t like mixing the two 
—for me it’s too much muscle redundancy—so I do martial arts techniques 
that don’t involve the same muscles as pushups and squats, at least not as 
much. Here is what I do. 


20 minutes 


~Warm-up 


~Do 1 set of 15 pushups: leaning against the wall, on your knees, or on your 
toes. 

~Do 30 seconds of footwork: shuffling, lunging, and stepping forward, 
back, and diagonally. 

~Do another set of 15 pushups: leaning against the wall, on your knees, or 
on your toes. 

~Do another 30 seconds of footwork: shuffling, lunging, and stepping 
forward, back, and diagonally. 

~Do a final set of 15 pushups: leaning against the wall, on your knees, or on 
your toes. 

~Do a final 30 seconds of footwork: shuffling, lunging, and stepping 
forward, back, and diagonally. 


~Do | set of 15 squats to whatever depth you’re comfortable. 

~Do 30 seconds of bobbing, weaving, ducking, and twisting. 

~Do another set of 15 squats to whatever depth you’re comfortable. 
~Do another 30 seconds of bobbing, weaving, ducking, and twisting. 
~Do a final set of 15 squats to whatever depth you’re comfortable. 
~Do a final 30 seconds of bobbing, weaving, ducking, and twisting. 


~Do 1 set of front planks for whatever time period you’re comfortable up to 
60 seconds. 

~Do 1 set of left side planks for whatever time period you’re comfortable 
up to 60 seconds. 

~Do 1 set of 10 reps of dynamic tension hook punches (5 to the right and 5 
to the left.) 

~Do a final set of front planks for whatever time period you’re comfortable 
up to 60 seconds. 

~Do | set of right side planks for whatever time period you’re comfortable 
up to 60 seconds. 

~Do a final set of 10 reps of dynamic tension hook punches (5 to the right 
and 5 to the left.) 


If there is time left, work on more footwork movement, or more 
bobbing, weaving, ducking, and twisting. 


Arm power on bag 


This routine is all about building punching power. Intermix some 
footwork and body evasion every few minutes to allow your arms to rest for 
a few seconds. 


Time 20 minutes 
~Warm-up 


~Do 1 set of 10 reps cross punch on the heavy bag, head high. Work both 
arms. 

~Do 1 set of 10 reps cross punch on the heavy bag, bladder high. Work both 
arms. 

~Do 30 seconds of bobbing, weaving, ducking, and twisting. 


~Hit and press. Do 1 set of 10 reps of cross punch into the heavy, head high, 
pushing each rep into the bag as hard as you can for 2 seconds. Work both 
arms. 

~Do 30 seconds of bobbing, weaving, ducking, and twisting. 


~Hit and press. Do 1 set of 10 reps of cross punch into the heavy, bladder 
high, pushing each rep into the bag as hard as you can for 2 seconds. Work 
both arms. 

~Do 30 seconds of bobbing, weaving, ducking, and twisting. 


~Do 1 set of pushups, 10 to 12 reps, against the wall, on your knees, or on 
your toes. 

~Do 30 seconds of footwork: shuffling, lunging, and stepping forward, 
back, and diagonally. 


~Do 1 final set of pushups, 10 to 12 reps, against the wall, on your knees, or 
on your toes. 

~Do one final 30 seconds of footwork: shuffling, lunging, and stepping 
forward, back, and diagonally. 


If there is time left, work on your footwork and body evasion. 


If this is too taxing, do fewer reps on all sets with a goal of increasing 
the number to 10 reps. If this is too easy, increase the reps to 12 or 15 on all 
sets. 


HIIT: High Intensity Interval Training Solo Training 


As discussed earlier, high intensity interval training involves alternating 
slow to medium speed training with short periods of all-out bursts of 
punches and kicks. There are lots of articles on HIIT, many contradicting 
the other. Some say it builds muscles and burns fat but others say it doesn’t 
do any of those things. 

For me, having experienced many full-on fights on the police job, I 
incorporate HIIT to see how well I can handle all-out bursts. Can I do it for 
15 seconds? Thirty? Forty-five? How quickly does my heart recover after 
resuming medium speed? 

The below drills can be done without incorporating HIIT. Say you’re 
having a low-energy day and you want to shadowbox or work on hand and 
arm drills but you don’t want to go hard. No problem. Simply go slow to 
medium speed for the entire 20 minutes without including HIIT. 


Shadowboxing 


You can shadowbox to music (Lawrence Welk or Barry Manilow should 
be your last choice) to help with rhythm, timing, and to cloud your fatigue. 
If you’re comfortable shadowboxing, you can even do it with your favorite 
TV show on. 


Time: 20 minutes 

~Warm-up. 

~Start slowly, moving about throwing easy hand techniques and easy, low 
kicks. Include blocking and punching, blocking and kicking, ducking and 
punching, leaning away and kicking. Go for 5 minutes. Then pick up your 


speed for 3 minutes. 


Depending on your fitness level, for the next 10 minutes, choose just one 
of the following HIIT routines. 


~Go all-out for 15 seconds and then resume medium speed for 2 minutes. 
Then go all-out for another 15 seconds. Continue this pattern for the entire 
10 minutes. 

~Go all-out for 20 seconds and then resume medium speed for 2 minutes. 
Then go all-out for another 20 seconds. Continue this pattern for the entire 
10 minutes. 

~Go all-out for 30 seconds and then resume medium speed for 2 minutes. 
Then go all-out for another 30 seconds. Continue this pattern for the entire 
10 minutes. 

~Go all-out for 30 seconds and then resume medium speed for 1 minute. 
Then go all-out for another 30 seconds. Continue this pattern for the entire 
10 minutes. 

~Return to slow speed for the remaining 2 minutes to stress precision form. 


Kick drills with HIIT 


There are many ways to drill on your kicks using HIT. This is one. Do it 
a few times to find places where you can modify it to fit your needs. 


Time: 20 minutes 
~Warm-up. 


-Air: Front kick medium speed. 2 sets, each set 15 reps with both legs. 
-Air: HIIT: Front kick all-out with both legs. 15 seconds total. 


~Air: Roundhouse kick medium speed. 2 sets, each set 15 reps with both 
legs. 
-Air: HIIT: Roundhouse kick all-out with both legs. 15 seconds total. 


~Air: Sidekick medium speed. 2 sets, each set 15 reps with both legs. 
-Air: HIIT: sidekick all-out with both legs. 15 seconds total. 


~Air: Lead crescent kick medium speed. 2 sets, each set 15 reps with both 
legs. 
-Air: HIIT: Lead crescent kick all-out with both legs. 15 seconds total. 


If there is time left, repeat the pattern with any other kick of your choice 
or any of the ones you’ve already done. When going all-out, try to squeeze 
in the same number of reps with each leg. 


Option 


Do this option only after you’ve developed good anaerobic conditioning 
in the air. Do the first section as described but do the HIIT portion on a 
heavy bag. Monitor your pulse to ensure it doesn’t go over your maximum 
heart rate. 


Hand and arm drills with HIIT. 


There are many ways to drill on your hand and arm techniques using 
HIIT. This is one. Do it a few times to find places where you can modify it 
to fit your needs. 


Time: 20 minutes 
~Warm-up. 


-Aır: Rising lead forearm slam to the neck and rear hand slap to the ear. 2 
sets, each set 15 reps on both sides. 

-Air: HIIT: Rising lead forearm slam to the neck and rear hand slap to the 
ear. All-out for 15 seconds. 


-Air: Lead palm-heel jab to face, right cross to solar plexus, and left elbow 
to neck. 2 sets, each set 15 reps on both sides. 

-Air: HIT: Lead palm-heel jab to face, right cross to solar plexus, and left 
elbow 

to neck. All-out for 15 seconds. 


~Air: Lead- and rear-hand hook punch to the ribs, and backfist to the groin 
as you back away. 2 sets, each set 15 reps on both sides. 

Air: HIIT: Lead- and rear-hand hook punch to the ribs, and backfist to the 
groin as you back away. All-out for 15 seconds. 


Air: Rear-hand slap to the ear, lead-hand slap to the ear, lead-hand claw to 
the face and rear-hand claw to the face. 2 sets, each set 15 reps on both 
sides. 

Air: HIIT: Rear-hand slap to the ear, lead-hand slap to the ear, lead-hand 
claw to the face, and rear-hand claw to the face. All-out for 15 seconds. 


Air: Lead-hand inside swat block and step to invisible attacker’s side. Rear- 
hand hook punch to his solar plexus and lead-hand hook punch to his ribs. 2 
sets, each set 15 reps on both sides. 

Air: HIIT: Lead-hand inside swat block and step to invisible attacker’s side. 
Rear-hand hook punch to his solar plexus and lead-hand hook punch to his 
ribs. All-out for 15 seconds. 


If you have time left over, use any hand or arm combination you like or 
repeat any of those you just did. When going all-out for 15 seconds, try to 
squeeze in the same number of reps on both sides. Likewise if you’re going 
20 or 30 seconds all-out. 


Kata with HIIT 
There are many ways to drill your kata using HHT. Here is one. 


Time: 20 minutes 
~Warm-up. 


~Do your form once or twice at medium speed to mentally and physically 
get into the groove. 

~Do it again at medium speed, stopping at any place you want. Then do the 
next three or four moves hard and fast repeatedly for 15 seconds. Then 
continue on to the end of the form at medium speed. 

~Do it again, but this time stop at a different place and do the next three or 
four moves hard and fast repeatedly. Then finish the form at medium speed. 
~Follow this pattern until your time is up. 


If you want to do the HIIT phase for 20 or 30 seconds, and you have 
conditioned yourself for it, then do so. 


Twenty One-Minute Drills 


In Chapter 17 I talked about using 1-minute workouts throughout the day 
when preparing for an operation. Of course, you don’t have to have surgery 
pending to do them. All you need is a desire, opportunity, and somewhere 
to train. I typically do them in my kitchen, my cluttered office, the hallway 
to the bathroom, and in the living room while watching television. 

You don’t have to warm-up because you’re only moving, at the most, 
medium speed and you’re not kicking higher than the groin. I typically do 
them in my day clothes but there have been times I’ve done them when 
dressed up and waiting endlessly for my wife to get ready. Sixty seconds 
isn’t long enough to break a sweat but it is long enough, depending on what 
you’re doing, to get in 30 or 40 reps of something. 

Want to do 2 minutes? Fine. Want to do 5? Fine again. You can do the 
same l-minute workout or do 5 different ones, 1 minute each. Want to do 
20? Great. Do all 20 of the suggested workouts listed here at a medium pace 
and you will benefit from a mild cardio workout. Can you insert HIIT 
(Chapter 16) every two or three minutes for 15 seconds? Absolutely. 

When you stick to the 1-minute sessions, though, and sprinkle them 
throughout your day, you benefit by keeping your techniques sharp, 
improving problem ones, clearing your head and body of cobwebs, and you 
might even drop a pound or two over the long run. 

Here are some to start with. Add your own based on your needs. 


Shadow boxing 


Move about your space punching, kicking, blocking, bobbing, and 
weaving as if you were sparring or fighting someone. Sometimes do 
anything that comes to mind and other times focus on just two or three 
techniques. Do it in an open space, a crowded one, and on stairs. 


Bobbing and weaving 

No punching or kicking, just ducking, leaning this way, that way, and 
twisting away. See in your mind what you’re avoiding. 
Blocking and moving 


Block that imaginary kick or punch. Each time you block step in as if to 
counter, step back as if to make space, step to the right or left, or in any of 
the four diagonal directions. But no countering. 


Getting up quickly: chair, car, lying down, sofa 

Spend a minute getting up quickly from places where you normally sit or 
lie. I investigated many assaults in which the victim was hurt because he 
couldn’t get up quickly. 


Front plank, 2 sets, 25 seconds 


~Drop down into the front plank position (Chapter 7) and hold for 25 
seconds. Rest for 5, yup, 5 whole seconds, and then do another 25-second 
set. New to it? Do it for 15 seconds, rest for 30, and then another 15. 


Kick and punch combination 


Choose your favorite kick and punch combo, or better yet, your least 
favorite, and rep out as many as you can in 30 seconds with your left side 
forward and as many as you can with your right side forward. 


Multiple hits with same limb 

Choose any right punch or right kick, and burn off as many as you can in 
30 seconds. Switch, and do the same with your other arm or leg. 
Kick down the hall and back 

I just did this a moment ago. I did front kicks. Do as many as you can in 
30 seconds with each leg. 
Do one sequence of a kata 

Choose any sequence from your kata—2 to 4 moves—and do as many as 
you can in 60 seconds. 
Most difficult technique 


Choose a technique that is new or difficult and rep out as many as you 
can in 60 seconds. Try this: Do 5, 1-minute sessions a day for one week. If 
you can do, say, 20 reps in 60 seconds, that’s 100 a day. By this time next 
week, you will have done 700 and it will no longer be a difficult or new 
technique. 


180-degree drill 


Choose a single technique or a combination and do it once to your front, 
then turn 180 degrees to your rear and do it again. Then turn 180 degrees 
back to your front and do it again. Continue for 60 seconds. By the time 
your minute is up you won’t remember which was your front and which 


was your rear, but you will have worked a little on your turns as well as the 
technique. 


Back against the wall techniques 


Fighting with your back flat against the wall can be an eye opener as to 
what you can and can’t do. Experiment with it during your regular training 
sessions to learn how you have to adjust, and then put those adjustments 
into your l-minute session. 


Injured limb shadowboxing 


Shadowbox for one minute pretending your dominant hand is injured. 
Then in your next l-minute session, pretend you can barely put your weight 
on one leg. 


Hands in your pocket evading 


This is fun to practice and will give your midsection a good workout as 
you duck, lean, and twist to evade a continuous onslaught of punches and 
kicks. 


Footwork 

You’re only as good as your footwork. Spend the time shuffling forward 
and back, sidestepping, diagonal stepping, and lunging forward and back. 
Kick chambering 


Choose a kick and chamber it as fast as you can. Sometimes chamber 
from a static position and other times step up and chamber. Do 30 seconds 
each leg. 


Arms full shadow boxing 


Train while holding something in your arms, groceries, books, eggs, and 
so on, and imagine you’re attacked before you have an opportunity to set 
them down. (I once sat on a black belt promotion board at another school 
and candidates had to defend themselves while holding a baby, a doll). 


50 punches on your knees 


Lower yourself onto one or both knees. Pop out 25 punches of your 
choice with each arm. Do all 50 on both knees or do 25 on one knee and 25 
on the other. 


2 sets of 15 pushups 


Drop down and pump out 15 pushups. Rest for a moment, and pump out 
another set. Do them against the wall, on your knees, or on your toes. Go at 
a comfortable pace and rest a few second between sets. Since you’re not 
warming up, save your elbows and lower yourself only part way. 


2 sets of 15 squats 


Because you’re not warming up, save your knees and lower yourself 
about one third of the way. Allow for a 10-second rest between sets. 


CONCLUSION 


I was a wide-eyed 19-year-old walking into a karate school in 1965, not 
knowing much about it other than what I had read in a small book by Ed 
Parker. I was immediately enthralled by the incredible speed and power of 
the sweating students. Their ear piercing shouts, the snap of their uniforms, 
and the way they made the second-story gymnasium vibrate had me 
instantly hooked. This was what I wanted to do and without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

The martial arts have served many purposes in my life. It helped me in 
Saigon, Vietnam as a military policeman patrolling what was at that time 
the most dangerous city in the world. The experience was the beginning of 
my education as to the division between fantasy martial arts and the harsh 
reality of doing it for real. When I got out of the army, my civilian friends 
couldn’t relate to what I had been through (some didn’t want to) but the 
martial arts was there for me and I slipped back into the training as easily as 
putting on an old comfortable pair of shoes. 

A few months later, while waiting for an opening on the Portland Police 
Bureau, I worked security in a department store in a poverty-dense section 
of the city. Once again my martial arts would be tested for real and once 
again I would learn that reality could be a tough teacher. 

A year later, I was beginning what would be a 25-year career in law 
enforcement. As a street cop and later a street gang officer, I would get in 
countless physical force situations. Some were easily handled and some 
were knockdown drag-out fights. I won them all but sometimes it was hard 
to tell by all the wounds I received. 

Besides rolling around on the mean streets with criminals, the martial 
arts were also there when everyday life was all about the thorns and not the 
flowers. They served as a sounding board, a beating boy, and as a way to 
blow off hurt, disappointment, fear, anger, and loss. 

The martial arts was, and still is, about the flowers too—yjoy, 
accomplishment, victory, friendships, laughter, sharing, self-understanding, 
and health. 

Why on earth would I give all this up just because I’m getting older? 


Kaizen is a Japanese word that means “good change.” The concept 
of kaizen suggests large gains and big accomplishments are the 
sum of all the smaller gains and improvements that came before. 
The bottom line? If we focus our efforts on making small daily 
gains and weekly improvements, we will eventually achieve the 
larger ones. The key is patience ~ Dr. Tim Storlie, martial artist, 
author 
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